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The homeless man is another stranger—who is hungry 
—needs shelter — clothing — medical care—who needs 
“to find himself” again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the The St.Christopher’s Inn for homeless 
Friars will have a set of Gregorian men was opened in I9O9. It accommo- 
Masses (a mass a day for thirty days) dates 2OO men. No one has ever been 
said for the repose of your soul immed- turned away. Send for St. Christopher 
iately after your death. Inn booklet. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN, GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 


A‘100.00 Meal Bond helps the Friars take care of him at St. Christopher's Inn 
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The@® Lamp 


FOUNDED 1903 BY FATHER PAUL 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO CHRISTIAN UNITY AND MISSIONS 


This Month 


(nonteni +e Circulation Manager. In charge 


THe Lamp’s circulation de- 
' ull is Fr. Stephen Sullivan, 
FEATURES S.A., who recently observed the 25th 
Graymoor Missions Anniversary of his ordination to the 
Mostly for Women priesthood. We know that Lamp Fr. Stephen Sullivan, S.A. 
by Margaret Derr readers—both old and new—will wish 
Sports Father Stephen many more fruitful years in the priesthood. And that the 


by Joe Cahill a an % : 
Boati dy number of readers of Tue LAMP will increase even more in the years ahead. 
oating 


Mental Sickness and Mental Health. One of man’s most important 
ARTICLES faculties is his will. Despite unfavorable environmental conditions, a man 
If Mental Illness Strikes can shape his life and destiny by means of his own will power. And in the 
by Roger Matzerath, S.A. supernatural order, man’s personality is also shaped by the influence of 
Meeting the Communist Threat . 8 divine grace. In our lead article, “If Mental Illness Strikes,” Fr. Roger, S.A., 
by J. Edgar Hoover points out some of the factors involved in maintaining mental health. Page 4. 
The Grail International Student Center 12 
by Silvester Alvarez, S.A. b An Announcement. This month THe Lamp announces the opening of 
( 


“Swing Low Sweet Chariot” .. 14 sraymoor’s new St. Pius X Seminary in September. See centerfold of 


by Anne Tansey this issue. The September LAmp will describe the new building. 
Mail Order Mysticism 
by William J. Whalen Communist Threat. No one knows the intensity of the Communist 
Why Novenas? mt effort to subvert the U.S. more than the head of the FBI, J. Edgar 
by Ralph Thomas, 8.A Hoover. We are happy to have Mr. Hoover write this article exclusively 


Some Recent Films Joust ae for THe LAmp. Page 8. 
by Joseph Rudden 


Young Women as Missionaries. The Grail Movement has become well 
FICTION known for the young lay missionaries it sends out to mission lands. But 
House For Sale a 2 the Grail also conducts Student Centers in the U.S. Page 12. 


by Russel L. Fatet Into West Texas. Recently we heard from Fr. Declan Gilligan, S.A. 


who is stationed at St. Ann’s Church, Bovina, Texas, and is pictured 
below with some of the thousands of workers who come from Old Mexico 
for summer employment. Fr. Declan is doing his best to cope with the 
situation, but he tells us that he could sure use a tape recorder to make 
sermons in Spanish for the broadcasts to thousands of other Spanish- 
speaking people in the area. 


NEXT MONTH . THE LAMP: “Catholic Adult Education.” 
, . Programs and possibilities for adult education will be outlined by 
Credits: Photos p. 1, ~~ | pon pp. .*. DeSales Standerwick, S.A. 


Armstrong-Roberts; pp. Grail; p. 
Italian Tourist Ageney; p. 32, Central Features. 


DEPARTMENTS 

Letters 

Uncompleted Burses 

Editorials 10 
Question of the Month 2 
Letters to the Editor pd, 
Necrology 2% 


“A Priest in Post-War Russia.” Lauchie Chisholm tells the story of Fr. 


= Pietro Leoni, S.J., who escaped from Russia and is now at a Russian 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 1 yr.—$3; 2 yrs.—$5. church in Montreal, Canada. 








THE Lae Pp, peetenes monthly by The Francis- 
the Atonement, Graymoor, bee 
New ye printed the Graymoor Press 
102 Ringgold Street, Peekskill, New York 
EXECUTIVE and Editorial Offices, 102 Ringgold 
New York. Executive Editor, Very 
gelus Delahunt, S.A.; Edi Rev. Ralph 
Ss. Associate _ 
S.A ev 
anager, é 
Seeten Ma er, Rev. Stephen Sullivan, S.A.; 
Advertising Manager T. Murphy; Art Director, 
Charles L. Seaman 
Address all subscriptions and correspondence to: 
The Lamp, 102 Ringgold Street, Peekskill, New York. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us five weeks 
in advance of the next issue date. Be sure to give 
both the old and new addresses and zone number. 
SOLICITORS of this magazine are allowed to ac- 
cept money only intended for subscriptions to this 
All donations or Mass intentions must 
mailed directly to the Franciscan ac of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, lg ork. 
ENTERED as second-class matte os the Post 
Office, Peekskill, New York under Act of March 
3, 1897. Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of 
postage provided in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1917, authorized January. 30, 1903. 
Unsolicited manuscripts, unless accompanied by self- 
addressed stamped envelopes, will not be returned. 





















Via P , C . P ) 2 Ajj 
She Very Reverend Angelus Delahwil, S.24. 
Supertor General of the Graymoor Friars 
with sentiments of hearlfell thanks Co mighty God 


announces the 


YNedication of the New 
H.. Siws the Jenth Seminary 
Ca r 6 


at Graymoor, Ganson, N.Y. 


on Shursday, Soptemter 8, 7960 


and begs God's blessings upfron Graymoor % loyal frtends and 


benefaclo 2 who have helped lo make this occasion possible 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution tewards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


Syeslous i? od : — tin $ 581.25 
MM 


—_— 





DA Mass. $1 





A 

N 

TE NY. $1; Mrs” JK, n'y $3 

$2; J A sue Pa., $1; Mrs. BL, O. 
S., $1. 





L 
N.Y 
Miss MG, Pa 
BL, O., $ BS 
Fla 3 
250.00 
76.34 
N.Y $25; Mrs. BL, O., $1; 
$2; Mrs. ED, N.H., $5; Mrs 
Our Lady of Fatima 1,361.00 
Mrs. ET, Va., $20; Mrs PM, N.Y., $5 
St. Raphael: 1,688.66 
Mrs JQ, $5; Anon, $10. 
St. Jude 1,540.52 


RG, Pa, $2; Mrs. SM, N.Y., $5; DP, Wash., 
$10; Mrs. JW, Conn.,'$10; Mr. & Mrs. JC. 
Miss., $2; Mrs. BL, O., $1; Mrs. HR, N.J., $2; 
Mrs. RS, La., $1; Mrs. RH, Pa., $10; Mrs. CF, 
Wash., D.C., $2.50; Mrs. DC, Ind., $2; Mrs 
GM, Mass., $2 


a J oe & Peregrin: 3,320.47 
N.Y., $3; Mrs am. N.Y., $1; Mrs. DA, 
$1; Mrs. DHA, » $3 
our haay | of Perpetual H Help: 3,701.80 
$2: ae, $25; Mrs. BL, O., $1; 
hee ‘WEY Cal. $15 
St. Pius X: - - —. 4,377.98 
Little Flower: ane 4,305.91 
Mr. DB, $2 
Our Lady of Lourdes: _ — 2,274.05 
Miss MM, 
St. John the Baptist: eSATA 925.85 
St. Philomen 614.00 
A & RM, Mass. $2; Mrs. RM, N.Y., $1; Miss 
MM, N.Y., $1. 
Infant of Prague: ” - " 600.59 
Mrs. JQ, R.., + KC, N.Y., $5; Mrs. H, 
N.Y., $5; Mrs. LF, N.Y., $5; AT, L.I., $1; Mrs 
KB, ae , $1; Mrs. RH, N.Y., $5; CL, N.Y., $25; 
DA, Y., $10; Mrs. GG, N.Y., $5 
St. Clare e: = iis 593.20 
Our Lady of Leche: — 49.00 
Pius XII: 36.00 
Our dy of Faith 30.00 





3,588.00 
St. Francis Baga _ 3,045.60 





Mrs. G $1. 
Our Lady Py the "Miraculous Medal _____ 2,822.45 
Anon, $25; Mrs. JR, Cal., $2.50 
Blessed Martin De Porres __ ———. 2,597.82 
. 2,480.00 
2,417.95 
115. 
a: . - 2,029.75 
Miss GL, Mass., $2; Mr. & Mrs. CM, P.R., $5 
SS Michael & Honora: —— —— 2,018.50 
Father Paul: . ———— 2,015.19 
St. Margaret of Scotland: - ——— 1,566.98 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


tifncomepleted 





_ SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BUR 











ONE OF THE traditional processions which takes place at Gray- 
moor each year is the Corpus Christi procession. After High 
Mass, the Blessed Sacrament is carried to various altars set up 
on the grounds and Benediction is given at each stopping place. 
One of the altars is pictured above—the new outdoor altar sur- 
mounted by the Cross and Crucifixion Group. 

Another traditional ceremony which takes place on August 
15, the Feast of the Assumption, is the Blessing of Indian Lake. 
A procession of boats, including those of Friars and Sisters, 
move from one end of the lake to the other, while the Rosary 
is recited and hymns to the Blessed Mother are sung. 

This year many of our young seminarians were present for 
both of these occasions. And in September those seminarians who 
are pursuing courses in college subjects or in philosophy will be 
stationed at Graymoor for the first time in many years. Thanks 
to the many benefactors who have generously contributed to 
the new seminary at Graymoor, this new building will be opened 
in September as St. Pius X Seminary. And thanks to the faithful 
contributors to the Graymoor Burses a large number of young 
men will be able to study for the priesthood in 
this new Graymoor Seminary. i 
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MENTAL ILLNESS STRIKES 


by ROGER MATZERATH, S.A. 
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At first mention of mental illness there 


is a tendency to think of disgrace. 


The simple truth is that mental illness is not a disgrace 


ENTAL health experts have long hinted 
that we are living in a sick age. Modern 
high-pressure methods of work, the mad 
emphasis on speed and more speed, the 
relentless striving to keep up with the Joneses, and 
the widespread breakdown of family life have pro- 
duced a disastrous crop of mental illnesses. Recent 
findings .by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan disclose that: one out of 
every four Americans has serious emotional prob- 
lems; one in five at some time during his life has 
been close to what is popularly known as a nervous 
breakdown; one out of every seven people approach 
professional help for their mental troubles. 

The real force of such statistics, which in them- 
selves seem abstract and far removed from everyday 
life, hits home when one meets a case of mental 
sickness close at hand. A wife or husband suddenly 
shows intense and prolonged emotional reactions to 
minor disappointments or set-backs. A son or daugh- 
ter loses all interest in life for no apparent reason. 
A close friend shows indications of a deep melan- 
choly and speaks about committing suicide although 
he has everything to live for. Or, one may come to 
the shocking realization that he himself, for no 
obvious reason, is constantly tense, fearful of little 
things, unable to make up his mind or cope with 
the smallest difficulties. It may well be, of course, 
that the cause is not an emotional, nervous, or 
mental problem. But what should a person do who 
suspects he may be mentally ill or have to deal with 
such a problem in someone close to him? 

1. Don't panic. At first mention of mental illness, 
some people think of “nut houses” and “head 
shrinkers.” They feel that everything will be lost if 
they admit, even to themselves, that they don’t have 
quite the grip on themselves and their everyday 
situations that they ought to have. Unknown terrors 
lurk behind the door marked “Mental Illness.” Once 
they walk through it, they will be branded—so they 
are convinced—with disgrace, and will never be able 
to return to the land of the living. Neighbors will 
wag their heads and cluck their tongues, not in 
sympathy, but as a sign that the mentally ill are 
queer and are to be avoided like a contagious disease. 

The simple truth is that mental illness is not 
a disgrace. It can happen in the best of families. 
Education, wealth, social status are no proof against 
emotional difficulties. Just as a person may fall sick 
physically with tuberculosis, cancer, or pneumonia, 
so too he may succumb, for different reasons but on 


the same basis, to a mental illness. Do the members 
of a family hide their heads in shame because one 
of their number catches influenza? They should be 
firm in rejecting the equally silly notion based on 
popular error or personal pride that mental illness 
is a disgrace. 

Such a sickness, however, like all human afflic- 
tions, is a sorrowful thing. Not only should the no- 
panic button be pressed down hard and long, but 
friends and family should also be alert to surround 
the mentally ill with sincere kindness and sympa- 
thetic understanding. A neurotic, for example, under- 
goes a siege of interior pain and agony that is often 
more dreadful than many physical diseases. He needs 
the soothing, healing thoughtfulness of true charity 
if he is to find his way back to health. I once heard 
about the case of a woman who looked as though 
she were heading for a serious breakdown. Her hus- 
band steered her away from a lot of suffering by 
treating her once again with the thoughtfulness and 
kindness he had paid her during the days of court- 
ship. 

2. Admit the need for help. There are two sides 
to this statement. The heads-up side regards the 
person himself who is struggling with some emo- 
tional trouble. He must admit to himself, honestly 
and humbly, that he needs help and further must 
want to be helped. The mentally ill need help 
because their difficulty comes from a conflict deep 
in their personality which has its roots in the past 
and which is not conscious at all. Two mutually con- 
tradictory drives or tendencies strive for supremacy 
below the area of consciousness and in that area the 
mind, working through and with human emotions, 
cannot find a solution. For example, a child is 
regularly punished by a father who is too strict and 
as a result the child becomes docile but deeply 
frightened. Later in life and perhaps all his life he 
will be fearful whenever he faces certain situations 
because unconsciously he is afraid of taking a beat- 
ing, of making a mistake for which he can be 
punished. At the same time he also wants to be 
independent, to stand on his own, to make free 
decisions, and to be respected for what he is. That 
is his other, contradictory striving. The trouble is, 
that, like the major portion of an iceberg, most of 
the conflict is beneath the surface. At least, the 
person who suffers the tensions and anxieties of an 
emotional conflict cannot see the causes of it. There- 
fore, he must, in some way be helped to see the 
bottom of the trouble. In some way the conflict 
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must be brought up and out into the open so that it 
can be solved. 

Of course, the patient must also want to be 
helped. Sometimes the person who is sick knows 
that there is something wrong with him, but he has 
no real interest in being cured. In fact, he may 
strenuously resent the advice, suggestion, and ef- 
forts of others to send him to a doctor or psychiatrist. 
In such a situation it will do absolutely no good for 
a wife, for example, to say, “You go or I'll go,” or 
for an employer to tell him to see the company 
doctor with the threat of “or else . . .” One who does 
not want help cannot be helped. 


po admit the need for help has its other side. It is 

that which belongs especially to the friends and 
family of the mentally ill and it reads, “Admit the 
need for professional help.” Well-wishers and those 
solicitously concerned are sometimes tempted to 
translate their desire to help into competence to do 
so. They read a book or an article in a popular 
magazine and then feel that it gives them sufficient 
authority to offer free advice: “Take a sea voyage;” 
“Sleep on your stomach;” “Snap out of it;” “It’s all 
in your mind.” No matter how good or helpful any- 
thing may be—including this article—such advice not 
enly can be of no help, but it may well be positively 
harmful. One without professional knowledge would 
hardly try to cure gangrene or some similar physical 
illness. Why should he think himself competent to 
take care of a mental illness? 

3. Get proper treatment. Anyone can agree that 
getting suitable professional help for the mentally 
ill is reasonable and desirable. Unfortunately, it is 
not always so easy as it sounds. Take, for example, 
the case of a family in modest circumstances who has 
the problem of a son with an emotional or nervous 
difficulty. They have heard something about psy- 
chiatrists and are a little hesitant, especially about 
the large fees that are charged. And what about the 
quacks and atheists? How can the parents be sure 
the psychiatrist they go to will help and not hurt? 
Moreover, suppose they do decide to look for help, 
since they indeed want their son to be cured—where 
should they start? Ask a friend? Write to the local 
newspaper? Look in the telephone book? 


\HE simplest and most practical step for anyone is, 

first of all, go to the family doctor. Such a move 
has a twofold advantage. It enables one to get a 
thorough physical examination which is desirable in 
any case, since the whole trouble may be purely 
physical and not mental after all. Secondly, if the 
affliction does turn out to be a true personality 
disorder, the doctor whom the family trusts will 
recommend a psychiatrist who he knows is compe- 
tent and reliable. Or else he will know the location 
of a psychiatric clinic, or a mental hospital with an 
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To maintain a state of sound mental health throughout life demands 


courage, effort and sometimes outside help 


out-patient department, or a general hospital with a 
psychiatric department. In each of these cases the 
professional ability will be reasonably high and the 
cost of cure reasonably low. 

Another simple and practical expedient is for one 
to have a talk with his parish priest. Many dioceses 
have counselling and guidance services which deal 
with practical problems causing emotional strain. If 
it is not feasible to use these services, the priest may 
know of some local psychiatrist with whom suitable 
arrangements can be made to take care of the 
illness. 

A further source of help is the mental health 
association located in most states and many cities. 
These organizations have a complete listing of the 
various counselling and treatment services which 
are available in each community. A letter to the 
National Association for Mental Health, 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, New York 19, N.Y., will bring the address 
of the nearest state or local headquarters. If there 
is no mental health association in your state, infor- 
mation about mental health services or hospitals 
may be obtained by writing to the state health 
department. 

Numerous welfare agencies, public health de- 
partments, and health services connected with in- 
dustrial organizations also exist to help with mental 
illness or allied problems. Their usefulness depends 
partially on their individual availability; where they 
are at hand, they are often a fruitful source of 
assistance. 
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4 problem that sometimes arises in the minds of 
Catholics seeking help is whether they have to go to 
a Catholic psychiatrist. The question is often quite 
simply solved on the practical level by the lack of 
one within reach. If he is available, it would be 
helpful to secure his services. But the psychiatrist 
ueed not be a Catholic. If he is a good psychiatrist, 
he will respect the religious convictions of Catholics. 
In many cases, where it is necessary, that is, where 
religious and spiritual matters are involved, the non- 
Catholic psychiatrist will be glad to cooperate with 
the priest in the treatment of the patient. In any 
case, it is not true to say that religion is opposed to 
psychiatry. Each has its own proper field: each can 
help the other, but neither is a substitute for the 
other. 

4. Learn about mental illness and mental health. 
Strictly speaking, it is not necessary that one learn 


about mental illness in order to get well, just as one 





Often the person who suffers the tensions and anxieties of an 
emotional conflict cannot see the causes of it 


does not have to find out about tuberculosis in order 
to get back his health from that disease. Yet many 
people with mental illness try to learn what they 
can about their affliction. This is natural, since, by 
studying, observing, learning, they feel that they are 
doing something towards helping themselves. More- 
over, with some knowledge they are in a_ better 
position to cooperate with the doctor and to prevent 
a relapse. 

One of the first observations that a person is 
likely to make on studying mental illness is that he 
just cannot consider mental illness as a_ simple 
unity. A kaleidoscopic variety of mental illnesses 
flashes before his eyes, trailing a shower of different 
manifestations like so many shooting stars. More- 





over, there are varying degrees of sickness all the 
way from the comparative simple and everyday 
variety of overwrought tension and disproportionate 
emotion found in almost everyone from time to 
time to the very serious types of schizophrenia and 
melancholia. (In this article we have been consider- 
ing, for the most part, the less serious type of mental 
illness generally classified as neurosis, in which the 
sick person is aware of his condition and can talk 
about it intelligently.) Finally, there is a difference 
between those types of mental illness which come 
from an organic cause, that is, from a diseased or 
weakened condition of the brain or spinal cord, as, 
for example, in senility, and those types which do 
not come from any organic defect but result from 
unhealthy habits of thinking, willing, and feeling. 

All of this may not be of much use to the mentally 
ill trying to find out something about his condition, 
but then, finally, he will come upon the matter of 
anxiety and he will see immediately its practical 
applicability. 

Every child learns, as soon as it is able to cross 
a city street or country road, to watch out for pass- 
ing cars. The necessity of such education is evident: 
many people are killed every day on the streets and 
roads of our country. Now, if one starts to cross a 
dangerous intersection and he sees a car coming 
toward him at a fast rate of speed, whether he is a 
child or adult, he may reasonably become afraid. 


In other words, he experiences (Cont. on page 22 





Sometimes a child in the family is bothered by an emotional 
difficulty. A good first step is to see the family doctor 
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NE hundred eighty-four years have passed 

since the Founding Fathers declared these 

United States independent of tyrannical rule. 

In all of recorded time no nation has enjoyed 
more fully the fruits of freedom. The rich and varied 
blessings granted us have made America the marvel 
and the envy of the world. But now, like a cloud 
blotting out the sun, the evil shadow of communism 
has fallen across the earth, threatening destruction 
to all that we hold dear. 

If this great Nation dies—if, indeed, the freedom 
of Americans is to be razed from this earth—it will 
not be for the reason that communism’s creed and 
communism’s forces are superior to our own. 
Rather, it will be because the men and women of 
America have forgotten a vital responsibility at- 
tendant upon the maintenance of our great heritage 
and, through apathy, have failed to learn the nature 
of the enemy we face. 

What is communism? Certainly its victims know 
it to be other than the rosy dream painted by 
theorists. Naked communism today is a system of 
thought and action originated by Marx and Engels, 
activated by Lenin, further developed by Stalin, and 
continued and expanded by Khrushchev. The authen- 
tic communist system embodies many elements. One 
is a materialistic explanation of man and the uni- 
verse. Another is a materialistic interpretation of 
history centering about the class struggle. Still 
others are abolition of the noncommunist state and 
abolition of all religions. The system embodies a 
revolutionary theory and a flexibile course of action 
by which to abolish freedom of enterprise, and an 
end-justifies-the-means code of action based not on 
moral principle but on utility. Finally—and meaning- 
ful to every American—it embodies a relentless drive 
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by JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


J. EDGAR HOOVER: 


Meeting Théa 


toward world-wide communist revolution leading to 
a world-wide totalitarian society. 

The iron-willed drive of communism toward the 
goal of world domination can no longer be dismissed 
as the pipe dream of fanatics. It is not a fantasy. It 
is a threat—real and menacing—hanging over the 
future of every American. Yet the appalling fact 
remains that scores upon scores of American citizens 
have not the vaguest notion of the reality of the 
menace we face, of the means utilized by evil con- 
spirators to advance that menace, or of the ultimate 
objective—the total enslavement of mankind. 

“Through knowledge shall the just be delivered,” 
we are told in Proverbs. Knowledge of danger is 


B 
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J. Edgar Hoover displays the Outstanding Citizen Award given him 
for his interest in the betterment of American youth 
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always the first requisite to combating danger. The 
communist menace can be slower and brought to an 
effective halt only as the American citizen compre- 
hends the true nature of communism and acts on the 
basis of that knowledge. 

Communism encompasses far more than a mas- 
sive physical organization visible to the eye. It 
encompasses more than an economic system, and, 
indeed, more than a cultural pattern. It is a total 
philosophy intent upon recasting the mind of man. 

Scholars speak of this communist, or “total,” 
philosophy as “dialectical materialism.” Some know!l- 
edge of this philosophy of materialism is absolutely 


essential if one is to gain any basic understanding of 


Leftist students, whipped into a rage by Communist agitators, brawl 
on grounds of Parliament Buildings in Tokyo during recent riots 


materialists. All 
materialists are not communists. Many noncommu- 


communism. All communists are 


nists contribute to the spread of the philosophy of 
materialism, thus unwittingly adding strength to the 
communist movement. Among these are to be found 
educators, authors and lecturers who deny the 
existence of God and of values stemming from the 
immutable moral principles. Materialist concepts 
may be injected most subtly into the minds of the 
young as something new and modern when, in fact, 
such concepts predate communism in this age by 
many centuries. Unfortunately, that which seems 
new, modern and daring holds a tremendous appeal 
for the young, and the ancient and pernicious doc- 
trine of materialism, garbed in a new dress, is no 
exception. While the basic philosophy of material- 
ism is broader and more diversified than commu- 
nism, it nevertheless places noncommunist material- 
ists on common ground with the “idea men” whose 
brains spawned the totalitarian communist doctrine. 
And, unhappily, the doctrine of materialism too often 
readies the immature mind to accept the immoral 
and atheistic system of thought which is communism. 

The mind of the American citizen is the strongest 
bulwark we have against the communist menace. 
Today that bulwark is the target of a steady and 
insidious assault. More specifically, that assault is 
directed toward our youth. 

No one is more acutely aware of the fact that 
today’s youth spell tomorrow’s future than are the 
communists. Lenin said: “. .. We need young forces 
... The youth will decide the issue of the whole 
struggle... .” 

And today the communists are again concentrat- 
ing on the capture of young minds. During the 
decade just past, Party (Cont. on page 27) 
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EDITORIALS 


Attitude of Orthodox 


PAs Catholics prepare for the coming Ecumenical Council to be held at’ Rome, 
Patriarch Athenagoras of Constantinople has announced that an all-Orthodox Synod 
on Christian Unity will be held on the island of Rhodes this summer. 

The Patriarch is the honorary head of those 130 million Eastern Christians 
known as "Orthodox." Although it is customary to speak of "The Orthodox Church," 
in actual fact the Orthodox Communion is composed of many independent national 
churches. They share in common an allegiance to the faith as defined by the first 
seven Ecumenical Councils, a deference to the Patriarch of Constantinople as first 
in honor among their bishops, and an opposition to the recognition of the Pope as 
Vicar of Christ and infallible visible head of the Church. 

No one authority can speak for the Orthodox as can the Pope for Catholics. 
In fact, national rivalries have always caused tension within the Orthodox fold. 
A unified Orthodox stand on contemporary problems is thus hard to come by. So it 
is in regard to the problem of Christian Unity. 

When Pope John XXIII announced the convocation of an Ecumenical Council 
which in part contemplates the reconciliation of the Orthodox with the Catholic 
Church, Patriarch Athenagoras welcomed the news. As time went on, however, he made 
it clear that he would participate in a meeting only if Protestant delegates were 
invited. These statements were further elaborated here by Archbishop Iakovos, 
Greek Orthodox primate of North and South America. The type of meeting envisioned 
by these statements had little in common with the traditional concept of an 
Ecumenical Council. Instead of a meeting of Catholic bishops under the Pope to 
define Catholic dogma and legislate discipline Archbishop Iakovos seemed to have 
in mind some kind of Christian U.N., in which all the dissimilar groups calling 
themselves Christians would find representation. 

There have been adverse reactions to these statements within the Orthodox 
Communion itself. Metropolitan Archbishop Antony Bashir of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church in America has issued a statement welcoming the efforts of Pope John to 
effect a reconciliation of Catholics and Orthodox and dissenting from the view 
that the Orthodox cannot think of reunion unless Protestants are immediately 
involved. 

Orthodox delegates have participated for some years in the Protestant- 
dominated World Council of Churches. This organization seeks to effect the 
reconciliation of Christians, but the concept of the unity of the Church held by 
its members has little in common with Catholic teaching. Have these Protestant ° 
concepts now found support among the Orthodox? Will Orthodoxy drift further away 
from the Catholic Church towards some sort of vague Protestant-dominated pan- 
Christian compromise? 

The coming Orthodox Synod on the island of Rhodes will face this question. 
Catholics the world over will want to follow its sessions with sympathy, under- 
standing, and above all, prayer. The attitude of the Orthodox Communion to the 
reunion efforts of Pope John may be decided here. 


Improving the Religious Atmosphere 


POne day this question was put to our Saviour by the Pharisees: "Master, we know 
that thou art truthful, and that thou teachest the way of God in truth and that 
thou carest naught for any man; for thou dost not regard the person of men. 
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fell us, therefore, what dost thou think: Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, 
or not?" 

Christ's answer to this somewhat"loaded" question is well known: "Render, 
therefore,to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that are 
God's." (Saint Matthew, 22:16-21) 

Since that time Christ's statement has become a guiding principle for the 
Church in its relations with the State. The teachings of Christ enabled His fol- 
lowers to make further judgments on the relationship of the two societies which 
exist together—one spiritual and the other temporal. 

When the quéstion is asked today, What are the Church's theories on Church 
and State in 1960? it is not one that can be answered in two or three sentences. 
Nevertheless Jerome G. Kerwin, professor of political science at the University 
of Chicago, has just written a 192-page work called Catholic Viewpoint on Church 
and State, (Hanover, $3.50) in which he gives a brief and enlightening statement of 
the Catholic Church-State position up to the present time. 

"At the outset," he writes, "it should be pointed out as obvious that no 
Catholic could accept the union of church and state which would blur the distinc- 
tion between the two. The Catholic also rejects the principle of modern positivism 
that makes every act of the state legal because it is enacted by the state—a doc- 
trine that sets aside divine or natural law as a standard by which all political 
acts must be measured. The Catholic also refuses to accept any idea of separation 
of church and state which sets off each in an isolated compartment, each part 
having no relationship in co-operating for the common good. .. . To set off the 
two spheres, temporal and spiritual, in an artificial manner is wrong in theory 
and impossible of realization. The state will either be friendly to religion or 
hostile—there is no middle ground. . .. The Church conceives of herself as a 
perfect society, just as the state is, but having an end more important for man 
than any purely human organization." 

Whatever may be the practice in Europe on close union of Church and State, 
it can be said that the American Catholic record has from the beginning been 
clearly in favor of the system worked out—namely, friendly separation. 

——-—-—The first Catholic Bishop in America, John Carroll of Maryland, said 
in 1790 "We have all smarted under the lash of an established church. We shall be 
on our guard against every approach to it." 

—-—-—-—Cardinal Gibbons declared: "American Catholics rejoice in our separa- 
tion of Church and State, and I can conceive no combination of circumstances 
likely to arise which would make a union desirable for either Church or State." 

Three interesting chapters of Professor Kerwin's book deal with 

1. Non Catholic Fears and Resentments 

2. The Catholic Critique 

3. Reflections for Catholics and Protestants 
Some of the points discussed are bus transportation of parochial-school children, 
the use of foreign-aid funds to spread artificial-birth-control education, 
Protestant missionaries in South America, and—apropos to the present election 
campaign—the question of a Catholic candidate for the Presidency of the U.S. 

Is it fair, for instance, for objectors to question a Catholic candidate on 
American representation at the Vatican, governmental aid to public schools, etc? 
Qn the one hand people have a right to know any candidate's stand on questions 
which might require legislative or executive action. But is it not an unnecessary 
bringing of religion into politics? "A great deal depends," says Professor Kerwin, 
"upon who asks the question and the motives that prompt it. If the questioner hap- 
pens to be a person long known for his opposition to all things Catholic and whose 
opposition has been notoriously unreasonable, it would surely be the right of a 
candidate to refuse to reply. Other questioners, however, may have a laudable 
curiosity, and no candidate should object to making a reply to such people." 

No issue is more capable of erupting into an explosion than the religious 
issues in a political campaign. Responsible people—both Catholic and Protestant— 
should be firmly against bringing the religious issue into a campaign as an 
emotional thing beyond the bounds of reason. 
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A principal function 
of the Grail Movement 
is to prepare women 
as lay apostles in 
mission countries 


and at home 


by SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S. A. 


The 
Grail 





THE WORD 


International 


Ctudent 
Center 


In the New York City Center the Grail staff, headed by Therese 
Martin, welcomes foreign students 
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EARING a blue polka-dot, ruffled dress, 
Maria Espinosa stood close by the side of 
tall Bob Allen, whose crew-cut and youth- 
ful features gave him a Joe-college look 


Fumbling in the pocket of his suit, he at last came 
up with a ring. A priest, vested in a surplice and 
long white stole, sprinkled the ring with holy water 
and then signaled Bob to place it on Maria’s finger. 
Behind the trio were some fifty onlookers and a 
choir of four young ladies, graciously singing the 
English versions of Psalms 22 and 121. 

The ceremony was simple, but full of meaning. 
It was a solemn engagement between Maria, a stu- 
dent from Ecuador, and Bob, who saw much dip- 
lomatic service in Africa. It was just one of the 
many activities sponsored by the Grail International 
Student Center of New York. As part of the Grail 
Movement, which works as a lay apostolic move- 
ment in twenty-five nations to help women realize 
their part in the modern world, the Center is one 
of seven in the United States. Its primary concern 
in New York is the increasing number of foreign 
students coming to this country each year. Among 
these, it hopes to develop lay leadership. 


HEN and where did it all start? In 1952 it origi- 
W hated in a small apartment on New York’s 55th 
Street. But “growing pains” began early and within 
a year the Center was moved to its present loca- 
tion at 370 Riverside Drive, minutes away from 
Columbia University. Situated on the sixth floor of 
a string of high apartments that overlook the Hud- 
son River, the Center proper consists of a large liv- 
ing room and a dining room. In the living room is 
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a massive grand piano with three stumpy legs that 
claw up a large portion of the room. Conversational 
clusters of lounge chairs complete the furnishings. 
The dining room’s ample table gives one the im- 
pression of gazing across a plateau. It is built for 
hospitality. On a wall behind the table hangs a far- 
reaching, vari-colored display of photos and_plac- 
ards, a reminder of days gone by at the Center. 
Within these confines it is not uncommon to see 
some seventy-five foreign students milling their way 
about, while the piano strikes familiar melodies. 
Some find the crowd a little overpowering; others say 
that it makes for a certain congeniality even though 
you never can quite reach the cookie and coffee 
table. 


YrAFFING the Center is a “team” of seven young 
VW ladies with backgrounds as varied as the United 
Nations. Therese Martin, the head of it, is a gradu- 
ate of St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia and is keenly interested in the cooper- 
ative movement. She spent a year in Dundee, Scot- 
land, doing menial tasks in a factory in order to win 
back lapsed Catholics. Before leaving Dundee sh« 
had succeeded in setting up a Grail Center there. 
Secretary of the Center is Barbara Mann, who was 
brought up in Europe. Smiling Kathy Bueter, a 
native of Germany, adds a congenial and con- 
tinental flavor to the staff. Donna Myers, a convert 
from Judaism, holds an important position at Inter- 
national House, a residence of 500 graduate stu- 
dents from eighty-five nations. One fifth of these 
International residence students are Catholic. Of 
them Donna says, “So many of them are striving 
She also doubles as 
representative of UFER, a fraternal union of races 
and people, at the United Nations. Adding an Ori- 
ental touch to the Center is Arlene Chan from Hong 


for a dynamic Catholic life.” 





At last year’s welcome and initial open house, just about every 
country was represented in the gathering 





Clara Sun, convert from Peking, China, takes part in songfest. Now 


she heads Grail Center in Singapore 


Kong, who is a full-time student at Fordham Uni- 
versity. A number of other full-time students and 
generous friends also contribute much time and en- 
ergy to the Center. 

With the exception of the early morning hours, 
the Grail Student Center is in constant motion: 
phones are ringing, girls are rushing about prepar- 
ing delicacies for banquets and receptions, rehears- 
ing songs and hymns for evening programs, typing 
out invitations for coming events, answering the 
door bell rung by a platoon of unexpected guests. 
Add to this the staff's personal necessities and the 
maintenance of a six-room apartment and you have 
an inkling of what a day at the Grail Center is like. 


YverY Sunday is “open house,” which means in- 
K formal gatherings or timely lectures by qualified 
and well-known speakers. The topics cover all fields 
from “The Challenge of World War Refugee Year” 
to a talk on Tiomilline with colored slides. Some 
talks are of a religious nature as “Searching the 
Scriptures”; others have a general interest theme as 
“The Puerto Ricans in New York City.” Perhaps the 
most profitable time of a lecture night is after the 
formal talk when the speaker opens his collar but- 
ton and informally chats with the students over a 
cup of coffee. Such a homey atmosphere kills any 
institutional feelings caused by the hard-back fold- 
ing chairs. 

The Center promotes study clubs on the status 
of women, contemporary social needs, principles of 
world community and many other important issues. 
Seminars are conducted like the one held at St. 
Paul's Abbey, Newton, New Jersey, to discuss the 
idea of community—what it means. Last November 
the center organized the program “Welcome to a 
City Parish” in a busy midtown church in Manhat- 


tan. The purpose: to introduce (Cont. on page 28) 
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SWEE 


and the theme from an 
ancient mosaic inspired 


a beautiful place of worship 


CHARIOT * 


by ANNE TANSEY 


N artistic combination of the Negro Spiritual, 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and the theme 

from a small mosaic unearthed in 1950 

near St. Peter's tomb under his basilica in 

Vatican City, has culminated in a rare liturgical 

art treasure for the United States. It is a large mo- 

saic creating the setting for the High Altar in St. 

Rita’s Church, 19th and Martindale Avenues, Indian- 

apolis, Indiana. The mosaic is the work of Professor 

Peter Recker of Cologne, Germany, and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Many ancient mosaics in the tombs of the early 
Christians buried beneath St. Peter’s Basilica were 
discovered by Monsignor Ludwig Kaas and_ the 
Jesuit archaeologist, Englebert Kierschbaum, during 
the course of their excavations. Professor Peter 
Recker was assigned the task of repairing these 
early treasures of Christian art. 

The theme of one of these intrigued Peter 
Recker. Believed to be of second century origin, it 
lends itself to several different interpretations. It 
“paraphrases” the old account of Elijah, who was 
swept into heaven by a fiery chariot with fiery 
steeds which prefigured the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, and our Christian hope. (4th Book of Kings 
III.) On the other hand the figure may have been 
meant to represent Jesus, the Light of the world, as 
two attributes of Christ were also represented, the 
blue cosmic ball in the left hand and the aureole 
around the head. The early Christian concept used 
three steeds in place of the pagan four associated 
with the god Helios. 


HE theme of this early mosaic on which he had 
Tessie’ came almost instantly to mind when 
Father Bernard Strange, pastor of St. Rita’s Church 
in Indianapolis for 24 years, requested Peter Recker 
to design and execute a mosaic background for the 
altar of his new church, which was in a sense to 
crown his remarkable mission success among the 
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In St. Rita’s Church, Indianapolis, a mosaic behind the huge altar, 
represents Jesus, the Light of the World, being swept into heaver 
on a fiery chariot 


Negro people. He had built the large and flourish- 
ing parish from a few Negro families by gaining 
many converts and by “absorbing” the Negro Catho- 
lics who moved steadily into the parish. 

St. Rita’s had built a new school and auditorium 
in 1953. Its pastor now wanted the new church to 
be a support and a guide for the Negro people in 
their struggle for emancipation and equality here 
and hereafter. Father Strange based the theological 
theme of the new church on the sacrifice in the Old 
Law and the New and the relationship between 
the two. 

Charles M. Brown, the architect, succeeded in 
carrying out this theme in form and _ substance. 
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In slabglass window the Son of Man is depicted with the various symbols and implements of His sorrowful Passion and Death 


The Redemption followed by the triumph of the 
Resurrection and Ascension in the Divine scheme 
for man’s salvation was chosen for the theme in the 
sanctuary. 


N his way home after the first meeting with 

Father Strange in Indianapolis, Professor Recker 
found the strains of Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, 
coming for to carry me home, continually passing 
through his mind. “Betore coming to this country,” 
he explained to me, “especially after the last war, 
American Negro Spirituals exercised a great impact 
on Europeans.” In his opinion the American Negro 
Spiritual is an original art form, one of the finest 
created in this country. “They are the most wonder- 
ful expression of a suffering people by their ex- 
periences and expectations speaking beyond na- 
tional and racial boundaries to the heart of man- 
kind in a unique way.” The Negro Spiritual which 
he particularly loved, and the mosaic under the 
Vatican on which he had worked and could never 
forget, came together in an original conception, one 
which would be ideal for a parish with a Negro 
membership. 

As an illustration of how the mind of an artist 
works in evolving a new creation, I will quote the 
Professor’s words, “The Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
mosaic is intended to express the theme of the old 
Spiritual. It swings low to the altar every morning 


when the Lord’s sacrifice is repeated again for man’s 
salvation. Beyond Christ’s death on the altar is His 
resurrection and His ascension. The Old Testa- 
mental symbol of ascension, the chariot of Elias, is 
applied to the risen Christ in order to combine the 
Old and New Order. 

“At the same time here is our hope and expecta- 
tion: to rise with Christ. As the dominant theme in 
most good Spirituals is always one of joyful faith 
rather than resignation, it was also in this mosaic to 
show the joyful message of the bright Easter morn- 


ing and Ascension Day as background for Christ's 
sacrifice on Golgotha.” 

In order to keep this theme alive in the taber- 
nacle, Professor Recker was also engaged to design 
it. “The tabernacle,” he explains, “is the symbol of 
(Cont. on page 25) 


the Ark of the Covenant of 





When Peter Recker 
designed the altar and 
tabernacle of St. Rita’s, 

he expressed an 
ancient theme in an 
effective new way 
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GRAYMOOR 





Five Koorenay INpIANS sat in a row 
on the grass beside the Mission 
church on a Reservation in Northwest 
Canada. One of them, Charlie Bigtree, 
was talking to Fr. Claver Giblin, S.A. 
talking about the 
pow-wow and the dance at the an- 
nual Calgary Stampede in two weeks’ 
time. Charlie’s gray hair was tied in 


He was coming 


a queue wrapped with a red string, 
his head bound by a blue handker- 
chief, and he wore a faded, plaid 
flannel shirt. The others were younger, 
and dressed not too much differently 
from the average Westerner. 

Charlie was still holding forth when 
Fr. Claver suggested that it was time 
for Mass to start. Each Sunday and 
Holy Day Mass began when the mis- 
sionary arrived and when the majority 
of Indians put in their appearance. 
Needless to say there were frequent 
delays before the last bell was rung. 
But this warm and 
pleasant, most of the strategic mem- 
bers of the choir were 
Fr. Claver went in the church and 
vested for the Mass which would be 
sung from Kyrie to Deo Gratias by the 
Kootenays. 

The reservations of the Kootenay 


morning was 


there, and so 


and Shuswap Indians are part of the 
missionary parish of Fr. Cuthbert 
Micali, S.A, Ordinarily Father Cuth- 
bert covers a lot of territory in order 
to take care of 


Athelmer as well as covering several 


his own parish at 


distant missions. 

Since Fr. Claver is not one of Gray- 
moors regular missionaries, you may 
wonder what he was doing at this 
far away Mission. The answer is this: 
Fr. Claver is Mission 
Procurator. His task is to make the 
work of the Graymoor Missions better 
known so. that 


Gray moor’s 


people will 
understand the needs of the mission- 


more 
aries and contribute to their progress, 


ISOLATED FIGURE 

The ordinary missionary is often 
an isolated and figure. 
Sometimes he has to spend months 


forgotten 


in some remote place among people 
of a different language and culture. 
The missionary goes to remote people, 
not to gain any material reward for 
himself, but to bring some of the 
truths about God to a people who do 
not know these truths. 

“What is most needed for our mis- 
sions?” we asked Fr. Claver the other 
day at Graymoor. (We were in the 
Mission Exhibit Room—which you 
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MISSIONS 


should visit when you come to Gray- 
moor.) 

“Three replied, “are 
necessary. 1) Vocations, 2) Prayers, 
3) Financial support.” He went on to 
say that in Catholic family 
vocations should be encouraged. Vo- 
cations to the Priesthood; vocations 
Brother. 

with the 


things,” he 


every 


as a Sister or Christian 


civilization steps 
taken by the missionaries. 

Secondly, the missionary depends 
daily on the help he gets from God 
through the prayers of the folks 
back home. At night 
prayers travel on the wings of sound 


moves 


morning and 


to the distant chapel built by a mis- 
sionary for his future flock. 

Thirdly, financial support is needed. 
Remember during the days of World 
War Two how the people back home 
sent supplies and money to the 


soldiers fighting far away for free- 


dom? The missionaries, who are 
spiritual soldiers fighting in far away 
places, need our help. For instance, 
Father Declan Gilligan, S.A. in St. 
Ann’s Church, Bovina, Texas, writes 
that many Spanish-American braceros 
are settling around his mission. He 
asks for money for a tape recorder 
for talks in Spanish for the thousands 
of Spanish speaking people in_ his 
Many fly-by-night 
sects are making an all-out effort to 
convert the Mexicans to Protestantism. 


area. Evangelical 


MISSIONARIES WRITE 

Our Father Simeon Heine, S.A. 
writes from Sacred Heart Church, 
Golden, B.C., that the snow is leaking 


£ “| 
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The Story of the 





New Graymoor Booklet 








Fr. Claver Giblin, S.A, 


through a hole in the roof and _ he 
hasn't the wherewithal to buy shingles 
Most missionaries get very little 
attention from the world. They are 
known to a few of their religious com- 
munity or their friends. To the world 
his work is slow, steady, unnoticed, 
except for those people to whom the 
Lord has chosen them to minister. 
In order that the Graymoor Mis- 
sions be better known, Father Clave 
has recently written an_ interesting 
pamphlet—“That Nothing Be Lost 
The Story of the Graymoor Missions.” 
We invite you to send for a free 
copy of this attractive story of Gray- 
moor’s Write to Mission 
Procurator, Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Missions. 


Ask for a copy of the story of Gray 
moor Missions. 

Graymoor’s principal missionary ef- 
forts are directed towards the Japanese 
North 
Carolina, the Mexicans in Texas. In 
the Canadian Rockies the Friars have 


and Hanare, the Negroes in 


a number .of parishes which include 
several Indian Reserves. 

Even in Graymoor’s early days, 
when Father Paul did not have any 
missionaries of his own to send out 


into the field, he raised funds to send 


to poor and poverished missions it 
every land. Many missions in Near 
East, in Africa, and in Asia are still 
grateful to Graymoor’s Founder for 
the assistance he gave them. 

those years the Graymoor 
Friars themselves have increased in 


Since 


number and many of them now labor 
on the home and foreign missions. 
Over 35% of the priests are engaged 
on the missions. t 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


CARING FOR OUR AGED 


Ours IS PERHAPS the only society in 
the world in which care of the aged 
This 
doubtless is because we put greater 
effort into lengthening the lives of 
the oldsters, and because our society 


could become a political issue 


more and more is segregating them 
from the younger generations with the 
Nursing Home. 

When I was a girl most of the 
oldsters lived with their children and 
the Nursing Home was a rarity. It 
was also a rarity for a surgeon to do 
a hip-pinning on a 91 year old and 
have her eventually walk again. But 
now both are an everyday 
although 
ur American society. Just 


reality, 
both are a peculiarity to 
recently 
a French-Canadian nurse new to the 
States was startled when a 72 vear old 
woman was brought into our section 
following an emergency he mia repair 

“Back said, “we 
wouldn't think of operating on. any- 
me that age.” 


home,” she 


Such seems to be the case in most 
ther countries. And it used to be the 
case here in the States. When I was 
a young nurse we considered the aged 
cute”"—and that was about as far as 
we went in treating their ailments. We 
gave them routine care, cried when 
they died, and hated the job. Nurses 
still hate geriatrics. But the subject 
and the need is with us more today 
than ever before, and heed should be 
taken to meet the situation from the 
religious angle as well as from the 
medical, social and political one. 

I worked in a Nursing Home for 
six months in Colorado. I didn’t like 
the job at the beginning and had no 
intention of staying at it. But I earned 
more. money this way because nurses 
are necessary to these homes, and 
very hard to get. I entered into this 
job hating geriatrics and finished it 
with a strange, new regard for the 
aged. 

You can learn a few things from 
the oldsters today. It takes strength 
and stamina to live to be aged. And 
they taught me patience, forebear- 
ance, understanding, equality 
and respect for the simple things in 


love, 


life. There are no racial hatreds and 
no segregation among the aged I 


have known. They don’t want much— 
and they don’t get much. The trouble 
is that the less they want the less 
they get. 

One of these things is religion. It 
seems that those who go about doing 
good go everyplace except among the 


aged. And that sometimes includes 
the clergy 
Hospital and my first thought is a 
priest when someone is critically ill 


I was trained in a Catholic 


But I've known cases where six calls 
were made before someone came to 
a dying old lady. 

rhe pleasures of the aged are small 
and far between. Most of them can- 
not read for lack of glasses. And if 
they do read it is often the same 
thing over and over because they do 
not remember very well. A stack of 
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We, The Weaklings! 
We admire roses 
With their many thorns 
But a man with faults 
Just receives our scorns 
—Bup STARWAS 


LOLOL err 


picture-type magazines stand them in 
good stead because they enjoy the 
pictures and never tire of them. And 
they also having 


interesting read to them. 


enjoy something 

The oldsters always enjoy singing. 
The Nursing Home had an ancient 
plano donated to them, and one 74 
year old used to sit for hours playing 
chords and leading the others in the 
old time standard songs and hymns. 
They never tired of it. But if she 
didn’t do it, it never got done. 


HANDICRAFTS 


Many handicrafts 
such as crocheting, knitting, weaving, 
sewing and painting—provided they 
have the few supplies they need, and 


oldsters enjoy 


the demands on them are simple. I 
know one aged woman who has made 





Many oldsters are young at heart 
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mountains of doll clothes for Church 
benefits and for friends 


I know an 
other oldster who crochets constantly. 
She has made hundreds of pot holders 
and purses which she sells at a 
Totally penniless on en- 
tering the Nursing Home, these two 


modest sum 


have established comfortable bank 
accounts for themselves 
Other profitable hobbies which 


might possibly be carried on in a 
Nursing Home are the following 
Decorating and framing wedding an- 
nouncements for sale to brides or 
birth docu- 
mats out of 
plastics such as auto seat covers; mak- 


decorating marriage or 
ments; making place 
ing local souvenirs or designs to be 
worn on clothes 

The aged, although they do not 
always externally show it, love to have 
a priest visit them—even for a few 
short minutes. Here too is a great 


opportunity for parish groups or 
societies to do a good act. I know a 
fixed hair, 


wrote letters and wheeled those con- 


group that came regularly 


fined to wheel chairs 

During the Christmas and Easter 
seasons there are 
the CYO, Boy 
homes for the aged in order to enter- 
tain and carry out lesser tasks like 
waiting on tables. Many of the places 
which the Little Sisters of the Poor 
operate 


many groups like 


Scouts, who visit 


were accustomed to have 
groups of seminarians or high school 
students pick out a certain day in 
which they “took over” for the day. 
The day began with a High Mass 
sung by the visitors. At the Mass a 
short appropriate sermon was given. 
After lunch, singing and various forms 
of entertainment or skits were pre- 
sented. Everyone in the home partici- 
pated in the goings-on. 

In many cases, the aged need very 
little help, but they do need that 
little so much— that is, they need the 
knowledge that their neighborhood, 
their their friends are in- 
terested in them. And that they are 
regarded as genuine members of the 


parish, 


community. And not only members, 
but assets to the community life. 

The thing, I learned, that brings 
the aged great joy is the sight of a 
baby in arms, or a small child toddling 
among them. Especially their own 
grandchild or great-grandchild. This 
is an ecstatic thing to see because the 
child usually enjoys it as much as 
the oldsters do. 

The aged can valuable 
lesson in fortitude and happiness. I 
know I am a better person for hav- 
ing spent six months among them. Tf 

—MAarGARET DERR 
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HUMBING through the pages of a favorite 
magazine you may have spotted an advertise- 
ment which promised nothing less than the 
revelation of the secrets of life itself. Do you 
seek hidden knowledge? Do you envy those who 
wield power? Do you thirst for the mysterious wis- 
dom of the ancients? Drop a postcard to the adver- 
tiser’s headquarters at San Jose, California, and all 
these things will be given to you. 
Almost a thousand gullible and frustrated people 
a day take the bait and look for the answers to 
their personal problems from the Ancient and Mys- 
tical Order Rosae Crucis (AMORC) 
known as the Rosicrucian Order. The cult seeks to 
overcome any religious scruples by insisting it is 


commonly 


not a religious organization and that no one need 
fear that his faith would be undermined by these 
amazing teachings. 

Since 1915 this pseudo-mystical fraternal order 
has been snaring the unwary with its preposterous 
promises of hidden knowledge and power. Millions 
of simple people yearn for some easy method or 
master key to unlock the problems of life and open 
the doors of self mastery and success which they 
envy in others. Last year the cult sent out almost 
4 million pieces of mail, mostly answers to inquirers 
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by WILLIAM J. WHALEN 


Rosicrucianism consists 
of a mixture of magic, 
Egyptian lore, vegetarianism, 


pseudo-science and pantheism 
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and correspondence lessons. What is promised to 
those who enroll in these courses staggers the 
imagination. For its initiates the California cult 
memory, develop — will 
power, maintain health, 
attain “cosmic consciousness,” remove fears, banish 
inferiority complexes, develop personality, reveal 
the truth about reincarnation, ancient 
symbols, etc., etc. All this can be learned in 60 or 90 
minutes a week in the privacy of your home. They 
suggest that students set aside one night a week, 
preferably Thursday, as Lodge Night for study and 
meditation. 

An inquirer receives a handsomely printed book- 
let entitled “Mastery of Life” which outlines some 
of the procedures of the cult but gives few hints 
of its esoteric teachings. An accompanying sales let- 
ter points out that the Rosicrucians “have perpetu- 
ated the knowledge of the ancient alchemists and 
mystery schools.” 

To gain admittance to the inner sanctum the 
applicant must first donate $5 to The Roscicrucian 
Foundation. Thereafter, for life or as long as he 
wishes to retain membership he is expected to for- 
ward $3.50 a month ($42 a year.) In return he re- 
ceives a series of mail order monographs, a monthly 


offers to improve the 


overcome bad _habits, 


disclose 
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magazine and all the other supposed benefits of 
membership. 

Should the prospect decide against this consid- 
erable investment he will eventually be offered the 
opportunity to enroll as an Associate Member for 
only $1 a month. For this he gets the magazine and 
his choice of any two lecture series from among such 
courses as “Arcane Cosmology,” (A fascinating study 
of the theory that we live on the inside of the earth 
instead of on the outside,) “Mystical Bible Instruc- 
tions” (the secret teachings of Jesus,) and “Numer- 
ology.” As an Associate Member, however, he will 
not receive the examinations, initiations, ritual work 
or special experiments reserved for full members. 
Of the millions of people who have answered the ad 
in the past 45 years not more than 45,000 hold active 
membership today. 

Those who do enroll for the full course must 
promise to keep confidential all printed material 
sent to them. Apparently these secret teachings lose 
their force if they should be passed along to friends 
or relatives who do not also contribute their monthly 
$3.50 to San Jose. Full fledged members may par- 
ticipate in Egyptian initiation ceremonies and to 
them only are revealed the secret Masonic-like grips 
and pass words. 


Initiates soon discover that the claim to be non- 


ywstic 


sectarian and nonreligious is employed only as a 
smokescreen to dupe members of Christian churches. 
In the larger cities Rosicrucians are invited to join 
local temples where the full ritual and worship is 
staged. In his home the novice is urged to set up a 
home altar with two candles. The April, 1960 issue 
of the Rosicrucian Digest carries an ad for a Love 
Idol of an Egyptian Princess which is considered 
suitable for the member’s “private sanctum.” 

The formula for private initiation consists of 
staring at a mirror and tracing a 5-inch cross on the 
glass while repeating “Hail, Rosy Cross.” After three 
minutes of concentration the initiate is instructed 
to place the tip of his left forefinger in the middle 
of his forehead and whisper, “Peace.” He is now a 
duly initiated Rosicrucian of the first degree and 
can keep his membership as long as he continues 
to remit his $3.50 monthly dues. AMORC resembles 
nothing so much as a modern mystery religion a la 
Sears & Roebuck. 

About 100 dabblers in occultism responded to 
the first paid ad inserted by AMORC’s founder, H. 
Spencer Lewis, in a New York newspaper in 1915. 
Lewis claimed to have been authorized by certain 
European adepts to re-establish Rosicrucianism in 
the Western hemisphere. He had previously oper- 





ated under the name of the New York Institute for 
Psychical Research. 

Executive officers of the new cult moved from 
New York to San Francisco to Tampa to San Jose. 
Here the cult now maintains a block square center 
which includes an administration building, temple, 
art gallery, planetarium, auditorium, science mu- 
seum, Egyptian museum, and research library. Dur- 
ing 1959 the cult reported a payroll of $633,804. 

When the leader Lewis died in 1939, his son 
Ralph took over control of the organization. His 
father 


Ph.D. degree, but since no one could discover what 


during his lifetime had appropriated the 


university had conterred this doctorate, we must 
presume that this too come directly from the Great 
White Brotherhood of Tibet. 

Son Ralph has been content to be known as the 
Imperator for North, Central, and South America, 
British Commonwealth and Empire, France, Switz- 
erland, Sweden and Africa. He bears the additional 
title of “Supreme Autocratic Authority.” Titles and 
control of the cult pass through the male succession 
of the Lewis family. A five member Supreme Grand 
Lodge rubber stamps decisions of Imperator Lewis. 

To go back to the origin of genuine Rosicru- 
cianism we must examine a peculiar book published 
around 1614 and generally known as the Fama Fra- 


ternitatis. Supposedly the author was one Christian 





Rosenkreuz but historians are convinced that this 
was simply a character invented by the Protestant 
theologian and author Johann Valentin 
( 1586-1654. ) 

In his book the author relates the adventures of 
Rosenkreuz in his search for mystical lore. A poor 
boy, he entered a monastery and journeyed to the 
island of Cyprus. Here his brother monks fell ill 
and remained to convalesce but Rosenkreuz con- 


Andrea 


tinued his travels and spent many years absorbing 
the wisdom of the mystery religions of Damascus, 
Egypt and Morocco. This occult knowledge he im- 
parted to a few monks who vowed to keep the ex- 
istence of the new society of occultists a secret for 
100 years. From this fanciful tale of a wandering 
monk various groups of alchemists, Freemasons, 
Kabbalists and assorted occultists appropriated the 
general title of Rosicrucians. 

A band of Rosicrucians settled near Philadelphia 
around 1694 but by the turn of the century they had 
scattered and abandoned their buildings. No single 
organization of Rosicrucians today can claim the 
allegiance of all Rosicrucians. A rival cult in the 
U. S. known as the Rosicrucian Fellowship follows 
the interpretations of Max (Cont. on page 27) 
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Fred and Mary loved the house but 
decided to sell. They had no choice. 
Fortunately it didn't rain hard 


before they moved out 
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r Sale 


by RUSSELL L. FAIST 


NLY a man who has tried to sell a house for 

fourteen long months could appreciate the 

buoyancy of Fred's step as he nearly ran 

home from the bus stop. The house was 
finally sold. Their real estate agent had the deposit 
check for $1,000. 

Sold at last! It was like winning the top prize 
in a raffle, or having the boss hand you a ten dollar 
raise. Fred thought Mary had been joking when she 
called him at the office with the news. But then she 
bubbled like a child, became so excited she cried. 

“And Fred, we got our price,” she said. “Sixteen 
thousand, we'll clear. You know what that means. 
I'm so happy, Fred. Hurry home, tonight. Don't 
let anything keep you in that office. We've got some 
celebrating to do.” 

Fred was talking to himself and smiling. He 
kept banging his folded newspaper against his knee 
as he walked. He hadn't read a line coming home. 
He waved to Charlie Farrell. There’s a guy who'd 
be glad to hear the news. He had his house up for 
nearly six months. 

In front of the house, Fred stopped for an ap- 
praisal. Neat, fresh paint job. Roof like new. Neat 
plantings. It was a bargain. He ran up the two steps 
and looked in the window. Mary was sitting on the 
floor playing with their son, David. Fred rapped on 
the window. made a face and went inside. 

“Wow!” he shouted, grabbing his wife, and hug- 
ging her off the floor. “Wow!” 

“It’s wonderful,” said Mary, “just wonderful. 
And I called on the house on Rainbow Lane. It 
hasn’t been sold...” 


7ELL go out and put a down payment on it to- 
\\ night,” said Fred. “At last we got our break. 
Tell me about the final talk while I catch my breath. 
Didn't they ask about the basement at all, not one 
question?” 

“Not one question,” said Mary. “Not even an 
itty-bitty question.” She was serious. “You don’t 
think I would lie to them, do you?” 

“Of course not,” he said. “Not after our deal. 
Who are they? I bet they're from out of town.” 

“Right the first time. They're from Chicago. He’s 
an engineer of some sort. Just transferred. They fell 
in love with the house right off.” 


Fred picked up his son and whirled him around. 
“They should fall in love with it. It's a wonderful 
house. A wonderful house.” 

It was a wonderful house, too, except when it 
rained a little too hard. Then it wasn’t so wonder- 
ful. Then it was a house of worry, of rushing down- 
stairs and lifting everything off the floor, of stand- 
ing on the steps and watching and waiting. 

If the rain lasted, there was first the gurgle in 
the sewer. That was a sign it had better stop. They 
often said it sounded like the devil clearing his 
throat. Sometimes the rain did stop but by then 
you were so upset from wondering and WorrTrving 
that it might as well have come squirting up. About 
two or three times a year the water backed up, foul 
and smelly, overflowing in a circle around the drain 
and then all over the floor. In the spring it was 
worse, when the rain melted the snow on the ground 
and sent torrents of water down every hill, through 
every sewer. ; 


NCE it had stopped the washing machine and 
() dryer. They couldn’t remember how many times 
it had fouled the gas furnace. 

Fred had his coat off. “Did they look at the 
basement at all?” 

“Oh, they looked at it, but they didn’t ask a 
question. Not a single question.” 

That had been their deal. If no one asked about 
the basement and the storm sewer floods, they had 
agreed not to tell prospective buyers about the rec- 
ord of floods. A person buying a house should look 
into those things. That was the buyer's responsibil- 
ity. What was the Latin for it? Caveat emptor. Let 
the purchaser beware; he buys at his own risk. A 
seller couldn’t misrepresent, he couldn't say that the 
basement was never wet, because it was. But if no 
one asked. That was their own fault, wasn’t it? 

“Come on in the kitchen,” said Mary. “We're 
having steak tonight. A big, juicy steak. We don't 
sell a house every night of the week.” 

Three years ago when the house had been built, 
there was no trouble in the basement. The sewers 
took any kind of rain—soft, hard or tornadic. But 
construction in the immediate neighborhood had 


never stopped. New streets, (Cont. on page 31) 
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if Mental Illness Strikes 
Continued from page 7 
the emotion of fear in the face of a 
real and external danger. But if dan- 
ger is not direct and external, but 
rather comes from within the person, 
that is, if the danger is merely felt to 
exist, then the reaction to it is called 
anxiety 

We experience anxiety when we 
have to face a situation which we 
view as difficult or dangerous, not be- 
cause of the thing in itself, but rather 
because of something associated with 
the external situation. It may happen 
that students, for example, feel anx- 
ious and tense before an examination, 
hosts are on edge before their guests 
arrive, businessmen are fearful about 
an important business meeting. In 
each case the real object of the con- 
cern—at least in so far as anxiety is 
involved—is the fear of failing person- 
ally; that is, one may lose affection o1 
respect or his position among others 
or even may somehow be punished. 

Yet such anxieties are normally not 
considered as a mental health prob- 
lem. They usually pass away when 
the external event is over: the exami- 
nation is completed, the guests arrive, 
the business meeting takes place. 
When such anxieties, however, arise 
in the absence of specific situations, 
then we have an indication of mental 
illness. There is no examination, no 
guests, no business meeting and one 
feels anxiety. Or else the anxiety is 
prolonged when one might reasonably 
expect that it cease because the occa- 
tion for it has been removed. 

Basically, anxiety comes from a 
feeling or fear of inadequacy, defect, 
failure, or lack of self-worth, experi- 
enced initially in childhood, which has 
been pushed out of consciousness be- 
cause one cannot bear to face _ it. 
Realization of the personality defi 
ciency becomes repressed by some 
kind of protective device. The indi- 
vidual, for example, who feels inade- 
quate in the presence of others may 
prevent himself from looking at this 
defect by a show of bravado and 
extrovert activity. A student who fails 
an examination may project his failure 
on others: the teacher was unfair, the 
questions were badly worded, the 
room was too hot. An employee who 
did not get a raise because of laziness 
tells his wife, “They are prejudiced.” 
Such protective devices do not solve 
the conflict between the need to face 
something unpleasant and the un- 
willingness to do so. Rather, they push 
the whole difficulty into the uncon- 
scious. There it kicks up trouble 
whenever the protective device wears 
thin and one has to face the faulty 
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WHY NOVENAS? 


“On Saturday, August 6,” the 
announcement in the parish bul- 
letin read, “the Novena for the 
Feast of the Assumption begins.” 

“Pious sentiment,” Jane mur- 
mured to herself. “I'm not for 
emotional religion. I’m strictly for 
Mass and Benediction. These are 
the forms of prayer that matter.’ 

But what about the thousands 
yes, millions—of good people who 
confide their problems and needs 
to God, the Blessed Mother, and 
the Saints in prayer at novenas? 
Who sing hymns fervently? Who 
light candles at the shrine after- 
wards? 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth than to suggest that there 
is anything wrong with making a 
novena. Rather, it is meet and 
just that the faithful take advan- 
tage of novenas in order to obtain 
through prayer and devotion the 
graces needed to meet the tempta- 
tions of everyday life. Of prayer, 
Our Lord said: Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, and you shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened 
to you. (Matthew 7:7) Since 
novena devotions encourage 
prayer, and since prayer is neces- 
sary for salvation, the importance 
of novenas can be readily seen 

We grant, however, that there 
may be some Novena-goers whose 
actions could be criticized. For ex- 
ample, some persons would never 
miss a novena service, yet they 
deliberately miss Mass on Sundays. 
And a novena service, unlike Sun- 
day Mass, is not a serious obliga- 
tion we owe to God under pain of 
mortal sin. 

Occasionally there is the Novena- 
goer who might consider the 
novena a magic formula to get re- 
sults. This would be a superstitious 
way of acting. 

This is not to say that fallen- 
away Catholics or serious sinners 
have no place at a novena. All of 
us—especially when we are in 
serious spiritual need—can_ profit 
immensely at a novena. 

When we hear the announce- 
ment of the novena for the Feast 
of the Assumption, we _ should 
remember that “pious sentiments” 
and “feelings of devotion” are 
not wrong provided they increase 
our prayer-life. Besides, we owe a 
debt of devotion to Mary, our 
spiritual mother, through whom 
Christ our Saviour came to us. tT 

RALPH Tuomas, S.A. 








part of himself or whenever the pro- 
tective device itself leads to new 
feelings of inadequacy, defect, or 
failure 

5. Practice good mental health rules 
Since everyone may suffer mental 
illness and since no one can say that 
he is perfectly mature, the practice of 
mental health rules, while necessary 
for the mentally ill, is useful for all 
No set of rules, however, no matter 
how complete, is a cure-all. To 
achieve and maintain a state of sound 
mental health demands hard work 
and persistent effort and in many 
cases outside help. For that reason, it 
is absolutely necessary for one who is 
ill to follow his doctor’s directions. In 
some cases it may be helpful for one 
to join the voluntary organization 
called Recovery, which is specifically 
designed to aid people with nervous 
and emotional troubles. (Head- 
quarters of Recovery, Inc., are at 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
3, Illinois. There are branches in most 
principal cities.) In all cases it is 
highly recommended to keep striving 
for better mental health. The follow- 
ing suggestions are offered as a help 
toward that goal. 

a. Keep up your physical health 
Being physically ill does not mean 
that one cannot maintain mental 
health. There is an advantage, how- 
ever, in physical well-being. It gives 
extra energy and stamina to better 
fight off mental troubles. Eat sensibly, 
get a moderate amount of exercise, 
and secure a reasonable amount of 
recreation and sleep. The proper 
basis of sound mental health is sound 
physical health. 

b. Practice your religion. It is hard 
to overemphasize this point. We do 
not say that religion is a substitute 
for psychiatry, but it is one of the 
best means we have to maintain 
mental health. The practice of re- 
ligion develops a strong and _ stable 
personality which is capable of sus- 
taining proper human values and of 
securing happiness in the midst of the 
stress and strain of daily life. One who 
tries to reach out toward God through 
the virtues of faith, hope, and charity 
and who regulates his actions accord- 
ing to the cardinal moral virtues of 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and 
temperance not only has a solid plan 
of successful living but he also has 
built-in protection against uncontrol- 
lable complexes and neurotic tensions. 

ce. Use your will power to make 
decisions. One of the major troubles 
arising from mental illness is_ its 
power to cripple initiative and action. 
The neurotic personality suffers from 
an anxiety due to causes unknown to 


Continued on page 24 
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0H OF THE MONTH 


Salvation Outside the Church 
QUESTION: Recently, a friend of mine asked, “Can Protestants and Jews 
get to heaven?” I answered right away, “Of course. Catholic’s don't claim 
heaven as their exclusive property.” But now I'm not so sure of myself. Isn't 
there a doctrine which says that outside the Catholic Church there is no salva- 


tion? Would you kindly help me in this matter? 
Mr. J. Sullivan, New York City 


ANSWER: You have put your finger, Mr. Sullivan, on a kind of dilemma 
which many people ask about at one time or another. All of us have some 
non-Catholic friends who are trying to live a good and Godly life in their 
It sounds waspish bigotry to dismiss their chances for salvation 
with the clincher: but they are outside the Church! On the other hand, to 
say that, “One religion is as good as another” or that “All roads lead to salva- 
tion” is unvarnished and undiluted indifference. Either way, then, it seems 
we end up with a big question mark. 


own way 


Necessity for Membership in the Church 

But the dilemma is more apparent than real. The first consideration 
which helps to solve the problem is that Christ is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life. Salvation comes through the God-man. The Saviour, however, 
has left us: He died, rose again, and ascended into heaven. To carry on His 
work until the end of time, He commissioned His Apostles and their suc- 
cessors to teach, to govern, and to sanctify. In other words, Christ gave us 
the Church as the prolongation of His life and as His Mystical Body on 
earth. To her He entrusted His graces to help men save their souls. To 
her He gave the divine command to “preach the Gospel to every creature” 
for “he who believes and is baptized shall be saved, but he who does not 
believe shall be condemned.” (Mark, 16:16) Clearly, then, it is necessary 
to belong to the Church, not only to obey Christ’s injunction, but also to 
receive His help in the salvation of one’s soul. In this light, it is easy to see 


how reasonable it is to say: “Outside the Church there is no salvation.” 


What About Those Outside the Church? 

At the same time, the Church does not teach that all non-Catholics are 
automatically consigned to eternal punishment. It is true, of course, that if 
someone through his own grave fault does not know that the Catholic 
Church is the true Church, or if, knowing it, refuses to. become a member 
of it, his salvation is impossible. But the Church realistically recognizes that 
there are many people in ignorance of the necessity of belonging to the 
Church. They are in ignorance, but their lack of knowledge is not through 
their own fault. For such non-Catholics the Church has always held out 
the possibility of salvation. 

About a dozen years ago, a group of Catholics in Boston began to 
preach a more rigorous doctrine. They demanded as a condition for salva- 
tion that one become an actual member of the Church and they absolutely 
denied the possibility of getting to heaven to anyone who was outside the 
Church. The Holy See immediately rejected this error and declared that to 
obtain eternal salvation, “... it is not always required that one be incorpo- 
rated into the Church actually as a member, but it is necessary that at least 
he be united to her by desire.” 

Such a desire may be one of two kinds. It may be explicit, as in the 
case of a person under instructions who intends to be received into the 
Church. Here the intention is direct and the convert-to-be has a clear 
relationship to the Church through his desire. 

Or the desire may be implicit. This means that it is included in the 
general desire a person has of doing all that God wants him to do in order 
to achieve his salvation. If one is prepared to obey all of God’s commands, 
even though he does not know it, he implicitly has the intention of entering 
the Church. Such a person can be saved through the graces of Christ which 
come to him because of his real but unconscious connection with the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, the Catholic Church. 


The Difference Between Catholics and Non-Catholics 
Salvation, however, is a serious, lifetime work. Whether one is actually 
in the Church as a Catholic or outside it as a Protestant or Jew or pagan 
(but united to the Church by his desire to fulfill 


(Cont. on page 24) 








Your Last Will 
and Testament 





“THEY'RE FIGHTING over the prop- 
erty!” This is just what happens, 
in so many cases, when a person 
dies without leaving a Will. It is 
a pity to read of the family con- 
flicts, the bitterness created and 
the contesting law-suits which re- 
sult because the drawing up of a 
Will was put off until it was too 
late. 

Your lawyer gives you sound ad- 
vice when he suggests that you 
make a Will. You, too, will feel 
more contented in knowing that 
you made a just and thoughtful 
disposition of your earthly goods 
among those whom you loved and 
those who befriended you. 

It is praiseworthy also that you 
leave a special bequest to charity 
in thanksgiving to God for the 
blessings which you have received 
from Him during your lifetime. 
Cardinal Manning of England once 
remarked: “It is a poor Will that 
' does not name Christ among the 
heirs.” You who are familiar with 
the world-wide missionary and 
charitable works of the Graymoor 
Friars have a blessed opportunity | 
| to help them continue their Christ- 
like work. Make a special bequest 
| to them in your memory! 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
| below: I devise and bequeath to 
| the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
‘ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, 
| N. Y., the sum of 
| to use for any charity they see fit. 
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Question of the Month 
Continued from page 23 
the will of God), he 
earnestly for salvation. Everyone, in 
order to be saved, must believe in all 
God has revealed, must love God with 
his whole heart and soul, must obey 
God’s commandments, must attain and 
maintain sanctifying grace 

Here we see the difference between 
Those 


must strive 


Catholics and non-Catholics. 
members of the Church are 
in a state where aided in 
their efforts for salvation by the full 
force of God’s gifts and blessings. If 
they cooperate with the grace of God, 
they are assured of salvation. On the 
other hand, all who are outside the 
Church are in a condition in which 
they cannot be sure of their salvation. 
a state where they are 


who are 
they are 


They are in 
handicapped by the lack of so many 
helps and aids which they need to 
achieve their salvation. 

I suppose, then, Mr. Sullivan, we 
might answer your friend’s question 


very simply: “Yes, non-Catholics can 


be saved, but they are taking a big 
chance. Why risk it when the stakes 
are so high?” T 


—FATHER ROGER, S.A. 


If Mental Illness Strikes 

Continued from page 22 

Since they are unknown, he 
cannot attack them. As 
tendency is to flee from acting at all 
and the 


himself 
a result, his 
matters become 
severe crises. One way to break out of 


simplest 


this vicious circle, and certainly the 
reasonable way to act in any case, 
is to give an amount of thought which 
is proportionate to the importance of 
the matter under consideration and 
then go ahead and act. One cannot 


allow himself to be constantly afraid 


Low, in 


of making mistakes. As Dr 
his book Mental Health Through Will 


Training, puts it: “Have the courage 


to make mistakes.” Action will ease 
the tension and will pave the way to 
further 

d. Accept yourself and others as 
they are 
that one 
anyone — else's troubles as 
Chis would be unreal. Rather 
accept the reality of 
original sin. We are individuals 


dec 1sions 


We do not mean, of course, 


should accept his own or 
mental 
normal 


one should 


whose will has been weakened and 
intellect has darkened 
rhis is not to say that we have to be 
but it 
respect the 


whose been 
mediocre in everything we do 


does mean we must 
limitations nature Imposes Some peo- 
ple get into a constant state of tension 
and anxiety because they are not as 
excellent as they feel they should be. 
Chey aim for the impossible and when 


they fall 


drop into pits of depression. 


short, as they must, they 

e. Confide in a trustworthy friend. 
It is a characteristic of the mentally 
ill that they think of themselves very 
have to; their 
troubles force them to be occupied 


much. In a sense they 
with themselves constantly. Yet this 
is the very thing thev should not be 
doing since such preoccupation com, 
What they 
Mak- 


ing friends, then, is not simply a 


pounds their difficulties 
need is to get out of themselves 
amenity but a_ real 


pl asant social 


necessity. Friends not only furnish 


somebody else to be concerned about 
but also give someone to talk to and 
confide in. Sometimes the mere 
externalization of difficulties in speech 
towards solving 


helps a long way 


them. A trustworthy friend will add 
the soothing balm of kindness to cuts 


and wounds. 
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Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


1960 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 5 through October 30 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3 p.m. 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N.Y. on Rt. 9. 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds, 

BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. 

Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 - In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 

Fr. Guardian, S.A.. Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 








Write For Free Visitors’ Directory 





f. Learn to 
anxiety and tension. All of us must 
learn 


recognize sources of 
a certain amount of technique 
in dealing with ourselves and in guid- 
ing ourselves toward peace and hap- 
piness of mind. Among these secrets 
of success is the ability to avoid or 
overcome those subjects or those 
thoughts which inevitably bring with 
them a train of worry, fear, or ten- 
sion. A friend of mine once told me 
that every night while in bed waiting 
to fall asleep he would think about 
someone whom he felt had_ treated 
him badly. Such thoughts ignited a 
whole powder keg of hostilities, ten- 
sions, and ugliness which kept him 


rhen 


one day he saw what a futile habit he 


tossing and turning for hours 


promptly | dis- 
from his mind 


when it appeared again. He not only 


had developed and 
missed the subject 
won a mental victory but also secured 
for himself a good night’s sleep 

g. Take what the 
offers. No one looks down upon pru- 


day or moment 


dent planning or even a reasonable 
thoughtful 
imagination is 
Many 
people, however, conjure up evils in 
their own imagination and then suffer 
from these phantasms. They 
pate trouble in everything and en- 
dow it with a fearfulness that knows 
no bounds. It is no wonder that they 
become mentally exhausted and emo- 
tionally spent; what they are dealing 
with are not the real and 
problems before them which they can 
handle but rather the unreal and fan- 
difficulties bevond 
them because they exist only in their 
The 


people must acquire is the ability to 


quiet and 
which the 
applied to real 


amount of 
musing in 


problems 


anticl- 


actual 


tastic which are 


own imagination. secret these 
cut everything down to size, life-size, 
and to take things as they come, when 
they come. 

h. Stop self-pity. It seems that the 
only satisfaction some people get out 
of life is to feel sorry for themselves- 
and to let you know it. They re- 
hearse their difficulties, whether real 
or imagined, over and over again and 
by repetition dig a rut of sorrow deeper 
and deeper for themselves. It is hard 
for them to understand that they are 
living in the past and are firmly 
closing the door to any progress in 
the present. Anyone can fail; every- 
one does in something. The proper 
attitude is not to sabotage oneself by 
miserable thoughts of failure, but 
rather to admit the fall, say some- 
thing like, “Ha, vou tripped over 
your big feet once again,” and then 
get up immediately and _ start for- 
ward with a humble but firm step. 


i. Keep busy but know when to 
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stop. Work is the natural lot of man 
and in it he finds peace and satisfac- 
tion. This type of work or that type 
may not be to a person’s liking, but 


that does not take away from 


truth that work in itself is good for 
is. If possible, one should get into 


handle 


reasonably well, but not one in which 


wn occupation that he can 


he is able to duck difficulties 


the classify 





Some Recent Films 


Why does the Legion of Decency 
PSYCHO (MGM) and 
ELMER GANTRY (UA) as B pic- 
tures, Le morally objectionable in 
part for all? 


First of all, Alfred (“Spook” 


Hitchcock, who has generally given 


On the other hand, too much work rV and movie audiences excellent 


is as bad as no work at all 


Not that 
people in genera! tend to do too 
much; perhaps they would be hap- 
pier if they did more. But the point 


goose-pimpling stories, has here 
mixed sex and violence into a stale, 
flat, overdone omelet. Even in an 


air conditioned theatre this “Hitch- 


is know when to leave work and Shock” has a violent taste when 
devote some time to recreation or a seen from the beginning or middle 
suitable hobby. A proper balance of Ihe filmed version of Sinclair 


work and play keeps the 
mechanism functioning smoothly. 


j. Cultivate a sense of humor. With 


all the devices for 


traction of mind which abound today, (i.e. 
there is still a notable lack of good 
and healthy humor. No doubt it is a 


mental 


leisure and dis- 


Lewis’ novel aims to be in exposé 


of revivalist preachers. It fails 


principally because the thesis is 
developed in a wholly negative 
Godless) atmosphere. The 


film is against religion period and 
frequently in poor taste. 


sign of the times. Yet anyone who We liked BELLS ARE RING- 


wants to achieve good mental health 
has to develop a sense of humor, and 
enables The 


especially that type which 


one to laugh at his own foibles. 


Together with humor should go a 


We | SERGEANT RUTLEDGE 


light-hearted sense of optimism 


must train ourselves to look on the ner), 
better sides of things and even act 
as if we were happy when gloom 
seems about to descend on all sides. If 


we set the wheels of 


spinning, the sun will soon 


again. Of course, an unrealistic dis- 
a Strode 


missal of problems to live in 


fantasy-land is only conducive to an 


good spirits 
shine 


ING (MGM) mainly because of 
Judy Holliday’s happy performance 
different 
from the original stage production 

John Ford is at it again in 
(War- 
a tolerable story of a Negro 
recruit of the Indian Wars of the 
late 1800's who is tried in court 


rape and 


movie isn’t much 


martial on a murder 


charge. The trial is interestingly 
carried on, but behind it all is the 
feeling that Rutledge (Woody 
is guilty and is freed by 


the combination of his defense 


escape from reality and an_ easy lawyer's (Jeffrey Hunter) courage 
entrance into mental illness. The plus the contemporary plot-neces- 
optimism which is necessary is one sity that no Negro be found guilty 


which contains within it a solid faith 
and confidence—with the help of God 
-of improving, of growing, of con- 


quering difficulties, of 


for more? 


Swing Low Sweet Chariot 


Continued from page 15 


the Old Law because it is the Ark of 
the New Covenant Jesus made with 
us. As the chosen people, led by 
Moses from the bondage of Pharaoh an 
to the promised land, always had the 
Ark of the Covenant in their midst, 
so we, as we follow the second Moses 
Who leads us from the bondage of 
Satan to the promised land, always 
have the Ark of the New Covenant 


in our midst. 


“God commanded Moses to place 
two angles of beaten gold atop the 
Ark which was carried by men. This 
Ark of the Covenant is carried by 


Continued on page 26 


achieving 
health and happiness. Who could ask 
+ | SPIRACY OF 


of such a crime. But there’s some 
lively goings-on in Arizona’s mag- 
nificent Monument Valley. 

Two better than average films 
of interest to Catholics are CON- 
HEARTS  (Para- 
mount) and THE GREAT DAY. 

The former tells of an order of 
nuns who smuggle Jewish orphans 
of World War II from a concen- 
tration camp to their own convent 
cellar and thence to eventual 
homes in Palestine. Lilli Palmer is 
admirable and witty Mother 
Superior. Suspense, bravery, 
pathos mark this melodrama. 

In THE GREAT DAY, a small 
boy (Miguelito Gil) 
only to make his First Holy Com- 
munion but to do so in a white 
suit. Too poor to buy one, the six- 
vear old’s trials and tribulations in 
getting the suit makes an absorbing 
story. It’s too bad the English 
dubbed in is not dubbed in well. t 

JoserH RupDEN 


desires not 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Interest 


Dear Editor: A lot of time can elapse 
between thinking “I must write and say 
how much I enjoy reading THe Lamp” 
ind actually getting down to doing it 
I've just read this month’s issue and 
found so much of interest in it, that 1 
just sat right down to write you. The 
article “Going to College” is very 
timely for my son, and very well written. 
“A Mother's Prayer” could only have 
been written by a very thoughtful 
mother; the Oberammergau article very 
interesting and “Question of the Month” 
will be read by my father in England, 
a non-Catholic, with a view to further 
discussion later 

I do enjoy Tue Lamp and I feel a 
bond with the Society of the Atonement 
that I can't many 
people feel the same and that accounts 
for the Society's success 


explain. I suppose 


Wishing you continued success and 
God’s blessings. Mrs. E. G. Hodder 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Eastward Ho! 
Dear Editor: I agree with the sentiments 
of Geoffrey Wood, S.A., who reviews 
Paul Horgan’s A Distant Trumpet. When 
are we telling the 
Eastern part of the country 
in novels and TV? In fact, our so-called 
Westerns began in the East 
Mary Rymer 
Wilmington, Del. 


going to commence 
story of the 


Mother's Day Prayer 


Dear Editor The lovely piece, “A 
Mother's Prayer” in the May issue of 
THe Lamp, was very moving. A heart- 


warming poem. I will keep it for my 
daughter. Thank you for sharing it with 
all mothers. Mrs. Lester A. White 


San Diego, Calif. 


Shorter 

Dear Editor: I like to read the Lamp 
from cover to cover. But with all the 
magazines I get, it is difficult to read 
them all. I do not have time to read long 
I like short human-interest and 
fiction stories, Mrs. J. F. Minns 

Monaco, Pa. 


stories 


Omission 
Dear Editor: The article “Ministers Be- 
come Converts” is very well set up, I 
think, and I trust that it may do much 
good, for I feel there is a great need in 
this particular field that has to do with 
the tremendous problem of UNITY. 
However, on the first column of page 
22 where the article is concluded, there 
is an omission which affects the sense of 
the sentence—it is the last sentence of the 
first little paragraph on page 22. This 
sentence should read: 
It would seem that the Church might 
make some provision for them to con- 
tinue in their chosen profession of 
service in the Master’s Vineyard 
but the words in italics are omitted from 
the published text. 
Best regards, John A. Lacy, Sr. 
Washington, D. C. 








Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
Contirued from page 25 

two angels because it contains the 
Bread of Angels. Purple and white 
plates on the front and sides of the 
tabernacle symbolize drops of water 
and wine. Precious stones add to the 
beauty of the tabernacle which houses 
the Heavenly Treasure on the altar.” 
The tabernacle key is also symbolic. 
It resembles a treasure chest key. 

Based upon Professor Recker’s orig- 
inal design, the tabernacle was exe- 
cuted by the German goldsmith 
Franz Xavier Bilz, of Cologne. 

The eleven windows in the main 
body of St. Rita’s Church are all based 
on the same theme, the relationship 
of sacrifice in the Old and New 
Testament. The Old Testament win- 
dows are to the left, the New Testa- 
ment on the right. 

The six stained glass windows on 
the Gospel side depict religious sac- 
rifice of the Old Law. First, is Abel 
offering the lamb. Second, Noah of- 
fering sacrifice of thanksgiving as he 
disembarked from the ark. Third, 
Elijah whose sacrifice was consumed 
by fire from Heaven. The window 
also alludes to the Holy Eucharist, 
because Elijah walked 
forty days and forty nights on the 
strength of that bread.” Fourth, 
Aaron, the priest who accompanied 
Moses to the promised land. Fifth, 
Abraham, who at God’s command was 


“arose and 


about to sacrifice his only begotten 
son, Isaac, on the Mount of Vision. 
Sixth, Melchisedech, a priest of the 
Most High God and King of Salem 
(Jerusalem or Mount Vision,) offered 
bread and wine as a sacrifice 

windows on the 
Epistle side depicting religious sac- 
rifice in the New Law. Seventh, op- 
posite Melchisedech is the Supper 
where Christ “A High-priest, accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedech” 


There are five 


(Heb. V) is offering the first Mass, 
the sacrifice of bread and wine. 

Eighth, across from Abraham's 
window, is the Crucifixion where Our 
Heavenly Father is offering His Only 
Begotten Son on the Cross, on this 
same Mount of Vision where Abra- 
ham offered Isaac, his only begotten 
son. The Temple, in which so many 
sacrifices were offered, is believed to 
have been on the very spot where 
Abraham offered his sacrifice. Mount 
Calvary and Golgotha and Mount 
Sion are also a part of the Mount of 
Vision. 

Ninth, St. Justin, priest of apostolic 
times. Tenth, St. Gregory the Great, 
priest of the Middle Ages. Eleventh, 
St. Pius X, priest offering sacrifice to 
God in modern times. 

A symbolic marble altar is in front 
of each window. Philip baptizing the 
Ethiopian (Acts. 8) is the subject for 
Mr. Recker’s mosaic on the back wall 
of the baptistry. 

The nine sacristy windows, de- 
signed by Mr. Recker, also carry out 
the theme of religious sacrifice by de- 
picting the various position of the 
hands of the priest during Mass. The 
campanile, which contains four 
bronze bells, also carries out the 
theme of religious sacrifice. The 
priests named in the windows are in- 
corporated in a prayer which is cut 
into the front of the tower. The tower 
is divided into seven parts symboliz- 
ing Abel’s altar and on down to the 
time of Christ including His Altar on 
Calvary. 

As St. Rita, patroness of the parish, 
had a particular devotion to the Pas- 
sion, the large facade window panels 
are to depict the “Ecce Homo” ac- 
companied by panels displaying the 
symbols of the Passion of Our Lord. 
All the windows are the work of Peter 
Recker. 

Dedicated in 1959, St.  Rita’s 
Church employs bold contemporary 
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architecture. Its shape is parabolic to 
focus attention on the sanctuary. Peter 
Recker is at his best in modem 
churches. He has a particular talent 
for adapting liturgy to modern con- 
cepts. While not an extremist his 
work is definitely contemporary. Sym- 
bolical and allegorical, it is always 
based on solid liturgical foundations. 

As a creative artist he has strong 
opinions on modern liturgical art and 
deplores the dependence of so many 
new churches on models of the past. 
He believes that a disregard for indi- 
vidual designing and misconception of 
the principles of art in liturgical re- 
quirements, supply the main reasons 
why American churches built during 
the last decade and a_ half 
little original creation. 


show 


These pastors and religious 
superiors who have engaged Peter 
Recker to produce their mosaics, 
stained glass, stations of the cross, and 
other art pieces in their churches and 
chapels are enthusiastic about the 
originality of his genius in liturgical 
art. His work exudes a rare spirituality 
in modern art form. 

Perhaps his greatest talents as an 
artist are the originality and poetic 
ideas which he brings to his crea- 
tions. Poets and composers of music 
find traces of their arts in his. All 
this is accompanied by a _ deep 
spirituality, a decisive knowledge of, 
and keen understanding of the 
Church and what it teaches, past and 
present, combining the Old and New 
Testaments and the times of the 
apostles with the 20th century and 
its many perils. His work is as realistic 
as our times and senses the spiritual 
hunger in modern man which craves 
fulfillment. 

His major creations include, “Con- 
secrated Hands” in St. Mary’s Priory, 
Nauvoo, Illinois; “The Tree of Life,” 
in Mother of Perpetual Help Church, 
Milwaukee; “The Flame of Love,” in 
St. Gertrude’s Church in Chicago; 
the “Window of the Apocalypse” in 
St. Gertrude’s Church, and _ others. 
The sketches for the new windows for 
St. William’s Church, Chicago, are 
truly stupendous. 

Swing Low Sweet Chariot, was 
the latest of his creations before 
taking off for Tamersheim, Germany, 
and a new assignment there. Mr. 
Recker’s “Teaching Christ” mosaic in 
St. James Major Church in that city 
is very strong and a beautiful pro- 
duction. Another tremendous mosaic, 
“The Crucified Christ,” created by 
the artist is located in St. Mary of the 
Lake Church, Westport, Wisconsin. 
These have culminated in the latest. 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” t 
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Mail Order Mysticism 

Continued from page 19 

Heindel. His followers mix a large 
dose of astrology with their Rosicru- 
cianism. Heindel died in 1932 but his 
widow continued to the cult 
from Oceanside, California. 

No continuity between the original 
Rosicrucian immigrants to this country 
and the AMORC can be verified. 
Each Rosicrucian group seeks to es- 
tablish its own authority but the 
world-wide situation is one of general 
anarchy. In its “Mastery of Life” 
booklet AMORC reproduces a certifi- 
cate signed by fourteen European 
adepts attesting to AMORC’s exclus- 
ive claims. Whatever their mystical 
knowledge the authors of the docu- 
rate a low grade on spelling 
the fourteen identified as 
“principle” officers of Rosicrucian 


direct 


ment 
since are 
bodies. 

Lewis was not satisfied to trace 
Rosicrucianism back to the 17th cen- 
tury. He purported to trace the cult 
to the Egypt of Thutmose III in 1500 
B. C. More modestly the current liter- 
ature pins the birth of the cult during 
the dynasty of Amenhotep IV in 1350 
a. C. 

Similarities between Rosicrucianism 
and Theosophy, another modern cult 
founded by the weird Madame Bla- 
vatsky, include belief that the Great 
White Brotherhood comprising the 
world’s occult masters direct the dis- 
semination of occult knowledge 
around the world from their Tibetan 
sanctuaries. Both cults teach that 
Jesus Himself spent some years as a 
pupil of the Brotherhood which then 
made its headquarters on Mount 
Carmel. Lewis wrote that Jesus and 
all the apostles were affiliates of the 
Essene brotherhood, a subsidiary of 
the GWB. 

Freemasonry has always been in- 
terested in Rosicrucianism and vice 
versa. Lewis wrote, “So closely are 
the two Orders allied in some lands 
that many of the great exponents of 
the one are active workers in the 
other. Freemasonry acknowledges its 
debt to the ancient White Brother- 
hood by adding a Rosicrucian Degree 
to the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
rite. (P. 19, Rosicrucian Questions 
and Answers, 1932 ) All 32nd degree 
Masons in the U. S. have received 
this degree which, of course, has 
nothing to do with the AMORC. 

Lewis explains that he took the pre- 
caution of having ten Masons check 
his cult’s constitution in 1915 before 
its adoption and publication. Albert 
Pike, the man who remodeled the en- 
tire Scottish rite structure, became a 
serious student of occultism including 
Rosicrucianism. In England the Ma- 





sons formed the Societas Rosicruciana 
in Anglia. The AMORC administers 
a Great Oath to its initiates and like 
Masonry follows a degree system. Full 
membership can be claimed only by 
those who have passed written exam- 
inations and received degree work- 
ings. 

Only the poorly instructed Chris- 
tian would get mixed up in the non- 
sense of Rosicrucianism or think that 
he could combine the pantheism, re- 
incarnation, Great White Brotherhood 
fable, paganism and occultism of the 
AMORC with the Christian gospel. 
Only the ignorant would imagine that 
California cult dispenses the 
great secrets of*the ages denied to the 
scholars and scientists and theologi- 
ans of the 20th century. 

Initiates soon find themselves in a 
mire of vegetarianism, mental telep- 
athy, phony Egyptology, pseudo-sci- 
which constitutes Lewisonian 
Rosicrucianism. A far more reliable 
guide is Jesus Christ, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Light. If mankind does 
not find the answers to its deepest 
spiritual problems in Him it will cer- 
tainly not find them in the booklets 
the postman delivers from San Jose. T 


some 
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Meeting the Communist Threat 
Continued from page 9 
members found it difficult to recruit 
many young members as_ public 
opinion forced them out of contact 
positions. As a result, the age level of 
the domestic Communist Party rose 
astonishingly. Alarmed by this fact, 
and heartened by a relaxation of pub- 
lic alertness, the Party has been con- 
centrating on a new drive to capture 
our youth. In line with the pattern, 
every child in America is the target 
of some form of communist effort. 
Students and young industrial workers 
are the objects of extremely subtle and 
concentrated propaganda effort. This 
effort is recognizable in a half-hidden 
but relentless campaign against Ameri- 
can ideals, culture, laws, morality, 
religious beliefs, principles, traditions, 
thought, customs and _ institutions. 
Ridicule and sarcasm are used to 
weaken and belittle patriotic love of 
country. Every effort is made to de- 
stroy individualism and develop a 
type of mass mind which will submit 
to collectivization. Pacifism is pro- 
moted in an effort to weaken 
national military potential. 
Slowly the conspirators are begin- 
ning to rebuild contact points and 
regain ground. Numerous Party func- 
tionaries have been amazingly suc- 
cessful in recent months in securing 
the college campus as a forum from 
Continued on page 28 
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Sorry... 
Yet we are happy 
at ha ppened to you! 


Last MONTH in this space we asked 
the question, “Has it happened to 
you?” Glory be . . . honestly we didn’t 
think it would have happened to so 
many. But we have the orders to prove 
it... we are happy, very happy, that 
so many ordered the three boxes of 
gaily decorative wrapping paper and 
we are extra pleased that so many, on 
seeing what a fine bargain it is, re- 
ordered again. 

As long as our supply lasts we will 
fill every order. If you have shown 
your bargain to a neighbor, no doubt 
tell her to write 
in . . . we will send her the same 


she wants some 


three boxes, each containing three 
continuous rolls of that gaily decora- 
tive wrapping which makes every 
gift the expression of love you want 
it to be. 

Three packages for the price of two. 
Send two dollars today, directly to 
THe Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 





Every evening, the 

Friars and homeless 

men unite in prayer 
to 


Our Lady of the 


Miraculous Medal 
for your special 
intentions 


A NEW NOVENA 
at St. Christopher's Inn 
Chapel Starts Every | 
Wednesday 


Address your petitions to: 
- $T. CHRISTOPHER’S 
INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. | 


Miraculous Medal Novena 
bis booklet sent on request 
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Meeting the Communist Threat 
Continued from page 27 

which to spread totalitarian poison. 
The Communist publication, “The 
Worker,” of February 28, 1960, pro- 
claimed in headlines that a New York 
City Marxist Youth Group had been 
formed. One paragraph in the item 
read as follows: 

“Late Sunday afternoon the dele- 
gates divided into borough groups, 
which began the task of forming 
neighborhood clubs and discussed 
methods of reaching the working 
and student youth. Emphasis was 
laid on the importance of reaching 
Negro and Puerto Rican young 
people and developing contacts 
with the tens of thousands of young 
workers in the city.” 

In addition to their attempts to 
draw young Americans into outright 
Marxist groups, the communists strive 
to infiltrate and place Marxist mem- 
bers in wholesome youth groups. The 
purpose, of course, is to influence and 
subvert noncommunist youth. No or- 
ganization can count itself immune 
to such attempts on the part of com- 
munism. Case after case reveals the 
success of such attempts. I recall, in 
particular, an instance in which an 
individual boasted of turning a 
youngster with whom he had becom« 
acquainted through a sound vouth 
group away from religion and in en- 
ticing him to the threshold of belief in 
communism. 

Youth is naturally idealistic. It 
this idealism which the communist 
conspirators seek to exploit. Hiding 
the reality of the brutal and godless 
tyranny behind a facade of smiles 
and Utopian promises, the salesmen 


of subversion are becoming increas- 
ingly bold. The objective of these 
salesmen—to capture the minds of 
youth and thus weaken opposition to 
Red totalitarianism in the future—is 
obvious 

The future belongs to youth, but the 
adult of the present has a distinct re- 
sponsibility with regard to that future. 
It is his duty to help keep that future 
free. He can do so by informing him- 
self as to the true nature of commu- 
nism, and by alerting youthful Ameri- 
can citizens to the dreadful realities 
implicit in the tyrannical system. 
Totalitarian communism must not be 
allowed to blot freedom and dignity 
from the face of the earth. 


The Grail Student Center 


Continued from page 13 

and familiarize foreign students with 

the Church in America. It was at- 

tended by students representing the 

six continents. Each year the hard 

working Grail staff sponsors Interna- 
Continued on page 30 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Mary O’Connor, Mother M Brigid, 
Eugene Lowman, Mari Kerty, Rose 
Mueller, John Luckon, Mrs. Leo I 
Bower, William Blanck, Edward A 
Whelan, Marguerite E Sheehy, Mrs 
Rodney Terwilliger, Mrs. C. A. Gerner, 
Paul B. Kennedy, Jr., Alvina Minella, 
Katherine Taylor, Jennie Little Meyers, 
Edna Reiddy, Minnie Fennell, Michael 
Cox, _ Rev Alex Hetherington, — Sister 
M Bertha Hassion Ellen Hanlon, 
Elizabeth Hanlon, Catherine ruriey, 
Briget Marley, Thomas Hurane, Ralph 
Landino, James Connolly, William 
Schimmel, Mary Reilly, James J. Bos 
well, Susan Peresta, Michael Palermo, 
Mary Smith, Anna_ Schmitt, Charlotte 
McDonald, Helen Mary Bishop, Mrs 
Urban Jacobs, Andrew Vehec, s 
Michael Moon, Anastasia Maher, Mar- 
garite Gertrude Murphy, Mrs. W 
Cote Margaret Ashley, 
Marguerite Shealy, Teresa Hahn, Anne 
Smith, Mary Weir, Dr. M. R. Waldron, 
Mr. Doyle, Austin J. Petit, Richard Mc 
Grory, Marguerite Fitzgerald, Dorothy 
Raphael, Marian 
Brackman Annie Lee 
Roland Dugas, 
Mary St. John, Cecelia M. Jones, Mrs 
Gabrielle Coleman 
Elizabeth Poltz, Dr. Paul B. Kennedy, 
; Collette 





Emma Halloway, Annie Hartel, 
I ox, Margaret Pantuliano, 
Thompson, John Hanlon, r 
Hanlon, Mother Mary 

Rose McCann, Bertha Vogel, 
Clayton, M. Lazzarotti, John 
lett, William H. Quinn, Thomas 
Clitford, Josey Charney, r. 
Anthony oseph Yonkus, 
Grogan, Clara Mary Greene, 
Hines, Joseph Stapleton Carl E. 
Brown, rank Nolan, Fred J. Cassell, 
Mary I Bradley, Margaret Powers 
Laura Foley, Mary Bradley, Helen 
Sexton, Mary Comerie, Elizabeth Boy 
lan, Thomas Gray, Robert F. 
Elizabeth C. Renn, Edward J. Kelley, 
Sr., Mrs. John Chisholm, Robert Shuf- 
fenecker, Alvina Jordano, John Brou- 
yett, John Kirby, Anne Cassidy, Bessie 
Riley, Mary Riley, Fr. Alex Hethering- 
ton, Georg Cain, Mrs. Conrad 








Wondra ix Mr. 
Mahar, Thomas Helen 
son, Mary I ory J. Castro. 
Della Gallagher Long, Kath- 
erine J Barrowman, 


Mrs. Lottie A. Flaherty, Frank Koziel, 
Miss Julia A. Fenton, James J. Murray, 
Emma Hritz Lucas, Cornelius Snelle- 
mann, Helen Jaszusch, Emma_ Peters 
Agnes Karlewski, Arthur 
limothy Neville, Sister M. Isidore, 
P.B. V.M., John F. Murphy, Frances 
S. Crock, Andrew Cassidy, Thomas 
McGuire, Thomas E. Cox, Julia Quinn, 
Edward Sommerhalten, Peter Coyne, 
Daniel Brosnan, John Frederick Delany, 
Mary Daly, Thomas Madigan, Thomas 
J. Markham, Joseph Keegan, William 
Lloyd DeFreitas, Peter Cylwick, John 
Olinger, Joseph McDermott, Malachy 
Leahy, Helen_ Pauline Canniff, Sister 
M. Felicitas Curran, Albert J. Jacobs, 
Josephine Durant, Sr., Anna _ Kaiser, 
Patrick F. McGuire, Frank  Safiotti, 
Bridget Shanahan, John Donnell, Gar- 
rett Jones, Julia Kolcun. 
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SPORTS by JOE CAHILL 


IN MANY QUARTERS of the Free World 
there was growing concern with the 
strides Russia was making in track 
and field at the time of the Olympics 
in Melbourne in 1956. 

Was Russia, the Western 
preparing to take 
supremacy in track and field just as 


World 
inquired, over 
the Reds had done so effectively in 
so many other sports? 

America’s finest athletes have re- 
sponded to the challenge. This much 
appeared certain on the Fourth of 
July week-end at Stanford Stadium in 
Palo Alto. 

Some 200 of Uncle Sam’s finest 
gathered for a two day do-or-die try- 
out for the United States Olympic 
team and the coveted trip to Rome 
this month. 


RECORDS BROKEN 

In a record-breaking, spine-tingling 
athletes 
tense, dramatic competitions and thus 
berths on the 
United States contingent. 

As witnessed by the 108,000 paying 
customers and the untold millions of 


meeting, 53 survived the 


assured themselves 


cinder path addicts who watched on 
television, the American team is pos- 
sibly the strongest ever assembled by 
Uncle Sam. Their collective achieve- 
ments have hurled a rousing challenge 
at the rest of the world in the 
XVIIth Olympiad. 

Blessed with excellent weather and 
a fast track, the thinclads turned in 
many illustrious performances. These 
seemed to assure Uncle Sam of an 
equal complement of 15 gold medals, 
the number returned to this country 
from Australia four years ago 

Most amazing athlete extant has to 
be John Thomas. A 19 year old stu- 
dent at Boston University, he never 
ceases to surprise. With four world 


record breaking high jump records up 
for approval, he stunned the athletic 
world by raising the ceiling to 7 feet 
a peerless Palo Alto 
effort. The quiet, soft spoken collegian 
is now hopeful of jumping a full foot 
over his 6 foot 5 inch frame, a feat 
that has never 


aaa 
3% inches in 


before been accom- 
plished in major competition. 

While on the subject of jumping, 
world record holder was 
crowned in the person of Don Bragg, 
a muscular, 200 pound Army private, 
who pole vaulted 15 feet 9% inches. 
By virtue of this effort, Bragg added 


a second world mark to his collec- 


another 


tion. He set the current indoor vault- 
ing standard of 15 feet 9% inches in 
Philadelphia in 1959. 


TOM MURPHY 


New Yorkers, of course, had their 
chance to get in some lusty cheering. 
Father Knickerbocker 
claimed the impressive performance 
of his own Tom Murphy currently of 
the New York Athletic Club. A grad- 
uate of Manhattan College, the wavy 
haired Jasper alumnus secured the 
No. 1 berth in the 800 meter event 
with a come-from-behind drive which 
netted him top honors in the excellent 
time of 1:46.7. 

Some unusual dramatics prevailed 
in the shot put. Lieutenant Bill 
Nieder, holder of the world record, 
finished fourth and lost a trip and 
compete. He was sup- 
planted by Dave Davis who nipped 
him for the third position 

Davis, wild and 
wacky adventure which will be diffi- 
cult to duplicate for thrills even in 
Rome. The 
challenges the fantasy of Disneyland 
goes like this. 


Davis fell 


proudly pro- 


chance to 
however, had a 
adventure which 


weird 


asleep at a friend’s 


se 


Sy elem? 
———— 





New Olympic Stadium in Rome awaits athletes 
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house some fifty miles from Palo Alto 
Awaking about an hour and a half 
before he was scheduled to compete, 
he was forced to hire a seaplane to 
fly him since he did not have an 
automobile. Landing at San Fran- 
cisco Bay, he hitched a ride from a 
harbormaster who drove him to the 
scene of action, changing clothes en 
route. He arrived fifteen minutes after 
the event had started. After one prac- 
tice toss, he exploded the 16-pound 
ball 62 feet 3% inches to insure him 
the trip to Rome. 

While a majority of the foreign 
nations place the accent on steeple 
chase and marathon running, Uncle 
Sam's proteges have made a habit of 
spotlighting the sprints through the 
years. 

Among the great dash men to rep- 
resent the United States were Charlie 
Paddock ('20), Jesse Owens (’36) 
and Bobby Morrow (’56). Once again 
it looks like the Red, White and Blue 
has a bevy of brilliant dashers from 
which to choose. 

Stone Johnson of Grambling (La.) 
College from virtual ob- 
scurity, and the famed Ray Norton of 
Santa Clara Valley have co-authored 
a world record of 0:20.5 seconds for 
200 meters around one turn. Another 
truly great 
with a leg injury or America might 
well have been in a position to sweep 
the 100 and 200 meter tests. Lost via 
a pulled muscle was Charlie Tidwell 
who equalled the world standard 
earlier for 100 meters of 0:10.1. 


who rose 


sprinter was eliminated 


OTHER RECORDS 


Other names to remember once the 
Olympiad has been proclaimed of- 
ficially in progress are Glenn Davis of 
Ohio State, 400 meter hurdles; Lieut. 


Al Cantello of the Marine Corps, 
javelin throw; Al Hall, New York 
A.C., hammer throw; Dallas Long, 


shot put, and Ralph Boston, Tennes- 
see A and I, broad jump 

Another great American athlete who 
has represented the U.S. in a previous 
Olympic competition is Rafer John- 
son. Just last week Johnson broke the 
world’s record for the decathlon. It 
seems likely that we will take this 
gruelling competition in Rome. 

Eighty-three nations in all 
signified their intentions to partici- 
pate in this year’s Olympics which 
begin on August 25. The preparations 
committee have nearly all of the 
stadiums, pools, and playing fields in 
readiness. Most hotels have been 
fully booked for the Olympic season. 
Therefore a great throng of people 
will be on hand in the Eternal City to 
see the world’s finest athletes struggle 
for victory in the XVIIth Olympiad. t 


have 





The Grail Student Center 
Continued from page 28 

tional Student Day. It fell on May 1, 
this year, and his Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman presided at a Sol- 
emn Mass for foreign students in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral at which Bishop 
James Griffiths preached on “the 
foreign student and world peace.” 
After Mass a gala reception was held 
at the Carnegie Endowment Interna- 
tional Center. 

The Grail Movement has always 
been closely associated with the 
Church’s liturgy. At the Grail Center 
the staff's constant endeavor is to pre- 
sent the students with a living Church 
through the liturgy. The Advent 
Wreath, the “Three Kings Party,” 
which acts out the Epiphany story, 
the Paschal Meal ceremony and Bibli- 
cal Vigils are all observed in an in- 
ternational spirit. Talks on the Mass 
and the liturgical seasons give the stu- 
dents a deeper appreciation of the 
Church. 

Among the many problems which 
the foreign student encounters in his 
first months of American living are 
those of and travel. The 
Grail staff fills these needs by giving 
advice on where to find a cheaper 
room and how to travel economically. 
To make initial contact with the stu- 
dent, a couple of staff members go 
to the airport or pier to meet him. 
Frequently he has been in touch with 
the Center before his arrival. If the 
student is Catholic, the Center will 
place him in a good Catholic home 
where he will get a friendly introduc- 
tion to Catholic life in America. As- 
sistance is also given in currency ex- 
change, and the language barrier is 
reduced by classes in English. How- 
ever, the foreign student’s greatest 
problem is financial. Some scholar- 
ships pay tuition only, not room and 
board. Books and transportation are 


residence 


added expenses. In these cases the 
student must take a part-time job to 
make ends meet. The result: conflict 
when there is stiff competition be- 
tween scholarly and monetary pur- 
suits. Here the Center is a big help 
in offering part-time jobs during va 
cations. 

Ever mindful of the different na- 
tionalities with which they are work- 
ing, the staff devotes specific eve- 
ning programs to Asians, Africans and 
Latin Americans, coloring each pro- 
gram with the songs, poetry, folk tales 
and art of the various countries. 
Special emphasis is now given to 
Latin America in view of the large 
number of these students in the 
United States. On Ecuadorian night 
fifteen visitors from this nation came 
to the Center and were entertained 
by twenty-five students from other 
Latin American countries. The Grail 
Movement through the work of its 
Inter-American Council offers special 
programs training 
aimed at the formation of “teams” for 
work in the strategic and needy areas 
of Latin America. The Student Cen- 
New York with its already 
functioning Latin American program 
plays a vital role in building inter- 
American cooperation. 

The Center, however, does not re- 
strict its activity to Catholics alone. 
It works in conjunction with many 
Protestant, Jewish and non-sectarian 
institutions. Its lectures and tours on 
general culture attract many 
Catholics. Once a Jewish student 
noted mention of a Jewish convert on 
the Grail staff in a newspaper article. 
Inquiring further, he located the gir] 
and a very profitable two-hour con- 
versation followed between the two. 
Consequently, in this indirect way 
non-Catholics introduced to 
Catholic life. 

How does the Grail Center support 
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itself? It’s not easy. The “team” of 
seven share financial responsibilities, 
Three of the girls who work full-time 
at the Center are non-salaried. The 
other four receive an income from 
outside jobs. Both Miss Martin and 
Miss Myers lecture frequently in or- 
der to supplement the Center's in- 
come. Admission fee for the many 
evening programs is another source of 
revenue; but that only pays for the 
refreshments and postage. Occasional 
donations are given by friends. The 
girls at the Center are continually 
striving to find new ways and means 
to support their growing program 
needs. 

In its eight-year history, the Center 
has made many contacts among 
young women who are now making a 
contribution in their own countries 
To cite a few: Pearl Benedict now 
heads the Catholic Nurses Association 
in Ceylon. Clara Sun, a convert, is in 
charge of the Grail Center in Singa- 
pore. Lan Hian Tan of Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia, a resident of the Center for one 
and a half years and a non-Catholic, 
was exemplary in participating in all 
of its activities and attracted many 
other students to the Center. She has 
returned to the University of Djak- 
arta where she holds an important 
position as head librarian. Maria San- 
tolallo is at present in Peru, teamed 
up with her mother in educating 
young women for marriage. Lenita 
Camargo, who came to the Center as 
a professor of economics, is now 
teaching international economics at 
the University of San Paulo. 

The Grail Student Center is giving 
all its time to foreign 
students and is accomplishing out- 
standing results; yet this is only a 
dent in an enormous problem which 
concerns every American. Each year 
the number of foreign students in the 
United States increases. Last year 
there were 47,245 studying here. 
Every day we become aware that our 
next door neighbor is no longer Mrs. 
Jones, but Miss Chan or Mr. Kurtz or 
Miss Santolo. 

How can we contribute something 
to the foreign student? “Hospitality,” 
says staff member Donna Myers, “is 
the great contribution which the 
American family can give to the for- 
eign student. The Catholic student is 
craving to know Catholic life in the 
United States and in many cases he 
only sees it for forty minutes at Sun- 
day Mass. And yet there are many 
non-Catholic homes with doors wide 
open to receive him as their guest.” 
Asked about tips for interested fam- 
ilies, she answered, “Welcome warm- 
ly and generously both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. Study up on the coun- 
try of the visitor before he arrives. 
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Don’t ask him, ‘Do you live in trees 
back in your country?’ or ‘Do you 
wear shoes back home?’ They want to 
feel at home, be part of the family, 
experience real friendship. And even 
though the family might be unaware 
of it, it receives more than what it 
gives. Whatever we do for foreign 
students is part of the great mission- 
ary work of the Church. Our efforts 
in his behalf now will positively in- 
fluence his leadership in the future.” t 


House For Sale 


Continued from page 21 

new driveways, new sidewalks, a new 
shopping center. With each rooftop 
the sewers grew smaller and smaller. 

There was a solution, sure; new 
and larger But they cost 
money and the suburb didn’t have it 
apparently. Lasting help was several 
years away. Just a year ago several 
neighbors had helped Fred circulate 
a petition for a bond assessment for 
They didn't 
signatures to put the 
the ballot. Bond issues 
meant higher taxes, anybody knew 
that. The flooding problem was so 
local that only a few houses were af- 
fected. People didn’t want to raise 
their own taxes unless they got some 
benefit. 

Fred and Mary decided to sell. 
They loved the house itself but they 
had no choice, they felt. At first the 
buyers swarmed in. It read and looked 
like a good buy. The house was near 
everything. School and church were 
just a short walk away. Shopping was 
good. There was a busline at the end 
of the street. The house had a large 
kitchen and three bedrooms and all 
kinds of closet space. But Fred and 
Mary were honest people. Whenever 
they showed the house, they told the 
buyers about the basement and they 
insisted the agent do the same. 

That always ruined the deal. First, 
they would bring down the price. 
Then they would wait a few days, 
hoping. The call never came. Nobody 
wanted a house with a basement that 
flooded. They asked themselves that 
question a hundred times and always 
got the same answer. They wouldn’t 
buy such a house either. Oh, if it 
were cheap enough, they would, but 
who could take THAT BIG a loss on 
their first house? It took so long to 
save money these days. 

Finally, after talking to real estate 
men and friends, they reached a de- 
cision. It was necessary to tell the 
truth. Lying was wrong. But it wasn’t 
necessary to tell everything you 
knew. Their deal was this. To future 
buyers they would be mum about the 
basement. If the buyers asked a ques- 
tion “Is the basernent dry?” or “Does 


sewers. 


the larger storm sewer 
get enough 
question on 








it ever flood here?” then they or their 


real estate agent would tell them 
frankly, honestly and completely 
about the flooding basement. No 


questions; no statements. That seemed 
fair enough 

Fred’s eyes popped at the steak. 
“Tell me about those wonderful peo- 
ple. Oh, I hope they like it here .. .” 

Fortunately it didn’t rain hard be- 
tween the down pavment and the day 
when the agent said: “You are no 
longer owners of this house. Here is 
your check. If you are not out by the 
30th of the month, your rent will be 
$125 a month.” 


They made the deadline with a few 
days to spare. Right after the house 
had been sold, Fred and Mary had 
bought their new place on Rainbow 
Lane. 

They felt no guilt about their own 
house and the flooding basement, and 
the had really taught 
them something. They asked about 
flooding on Rainbow Lane a dozen 
times. They searched the floor and 
the wall a dozen times. The owner 
laughed about it. “Really, we haven't 
had a drop of water in this basement 
in eight years. Not one drop. Ask any 
neighbor. Look . . .” He went to a 
window. “See how high we are here. 
The street dips down from us. We 
couldn’t have water in the basement.” 

Fred and Mary bartered a little, got 
the price down $500. Then they 
closed the deal. How wonderful it 
was to leave a problem behind. And 
they had been fair about it. Caveat 
emptor. That’s why they had asked 
sO many questions about the sewers 
and the water pressure and everything 
they could think of. 

They lived on Rainbow Lane three 
days when the bomb fell. 

Fred had connected all the appli- 
ances and was down in the basement 
hooking up a new light. Mary wanted 
more light near the washer. It was 
raining and had been raining for some 
time. Fred didn’t say a word when 
he came up the stairs. But his face 
was white, ash white. 

“Fred,” said his wife, “What’s the 
matter?” She looked out at the rain. 
“Don’t tell me the basement is flood- 
ing! Fred it’s not! It can’t be!” 

Fred shook his head. “No, it isn’t 
flooding. We asked about that. Those 
Johnsons were honest, as honest as 
we, anyway. They answered all our 
questions I guess. . . 

“What is it then? What is it, Fred?” 

Fred opened his hand. There, in the 
palm, was a tiny spot that moved 
around. It looked like an ant. 

“Did you ever hear of termites, 
Mary? Nearly every crossbeam in the 
basement is loaded with them!” t 
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BOATING 


GOING BOATING? 

me Was LATE Aucust. Hurricane Carol 
hipped northward alone’ our East- 
ern seaboard. As reports of its velocity 
spread, boat owners scurried to secure 
their crafts. 

The scene at the South Dartmouth, 
Mass., boat yard was typical. Men 
worked under darkening skies; those 
with larger boats, and consequently 
bigger investments, were in an espe- 
cial rush. 

Soon after, Carol hit. Her 100-mile- 
an-hour gales blew down a shed on 
the pier, spewing wreckage that cut 
through the bow lines. Many of the 
lines snapped In succession, fore to 
aft, from their new strain, but enough 
held to keep the boat at the dock. 

Imagine being at sea in such a 
storm! Fortunately boatmen today 
have at their disposal enough sources 


on the weather to enable them to 
travel with reasonable safety. The 
sources of weather information are 


principally these five: 1) newspaper 
forecasts, 2) standard broad- 
casts, 3) telephone inquiries to a 
weather office, 4) signal displays at 
Yacht Clubs or Coast Guard Stations, 
5) Aviation Broadcast 
(200-400 kilocycles). 


radio 


frequencies 


WEATHER VANES 

The with the newspaper 
forecast is that it is generally ten to 
twenty hours behind the latest fore- 


trouble 


cast from the weather bureau. Even 
the standard radio broadcasts may be 
as much as six hours late unless you 
listen to a radio station that brings 
direct from the 
weather office. About the telephone 
this can be said: the circuits to the 
weather bureau are likely to be 
jammed just at the time when you 
the and 
when the harrassed forecaster needs 


you _ broadcasts 


need the information most 
every second he can get to concen- 
trate on the ever-changing weather 
picture. Finally there are the radio 
receivers which pick up marine and 
aviation broadcasts. 

Try dropping in to your marine 
radio dealer’s store and looking at 
some of his receivers. Besides 
enabling you to tune in the standard 
broadcasts and radio bands 


new 


marine 
some of these new sets will permit 
you to tune in the 200-400 kilocycle 
band to pick up the aviation weather 
broadcasts. Some stations found on 
this band broadcast the aviation fore- 
cast continuously. Perhaps you ask— 
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Isn’t this only good for fliers? Pri- 
marily they aim to serve aviators but 
boatmen can make very good use of 
tnis information. Quick developments, 
such as squalls, thunderstorms, or fog 
For ten cents a Coastal 
Facilities Chart of 
coastal area is ayailable 
from the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Weather Bureau, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


are given. 
Warning 
particular 
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FAMILY BOATING 


Besides the weather there are other 
phases to boating which can arouse 
the interest of the whole family. High 
on the list is a family boating party. 
For very many of the nearly 2 million 


American families who own motor 


boats, cruising is even more popular 


than fishing. On trips into remote 
waters some families prefer that 
several groups in several boats go 


together. In this way help is present 
when it is needed. But there are others 
who prefer to go by themselves into 
places of primitive quiet in the 
wilderness. Such a one-family cruise 
is possible with careful planning. 

Before going, charts of the region 
should be studied 
planned. Certainly you should know 
the average fuel consumption of your 
boat and its speed. Only in this way 
can you determine how much gas to 
carry. (Never refuel with an engine 
running or while smoking. ) 

What should be packed into the 
boat? For an overnight family trip, 
here is a suggested list: 1) sleeping 


and a_ course 


bags, 2) plastic air mattresses (these 
double as swimming floats), 3) paper 





Knowing knots is part of it 





dishes and wooden forks and spoons, 
4) an ice chest for milk and meat, 5) 
a good lantern, 6) fresh water (a half 
gallon per person per day), 7) sani 
tary supplies, 8) first aid kit. 

Family boating—as the term implies 
—suggests that every member of the 
family does his task as well as enjoys 
his fun. Sometimes kids tire of their 
cramped quarters and similarity of 
routine. Maybe these tips will help, 
r'ry to stop at least every two hours, 
It may be a quick swim oy a brief ex 
ploration_trip, on Série island. Allow 
the members of the family to take 
turns at the wheel when the going 
isn’t too tough or too narrow. Bring 
games such as playing cards along, 
Most boating families will carry 
binoculars. Well strapped around the 
neck, they enable the user to spot 
distant landmarks and birds. One 
thing the father will insist on: no 
fooling around or pushing will be 
tolerated on board. Perhaps it may be 
in fun but it mean a_ serious 
accident. Two suggestions: 
Fishing rods and water skis. 

And_ of youll have the 
radio with someone assigned to keep- 
ing up with the weather reports. Most 
families have the skipper do this. And 
when a storm threatens, he heads for 
a home port. 


could 
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course, 


MANY MORE BOATS 

Within the past ten years a great 
number of American families have 
acquired boats. It is estimated that 
there are today more than two million 
boat-owning families. At a boat show 
last winter one company had as its 
slogan, “Be a two-boat family.” A 
great many of these aqua-navigators 
spend hours during the spring and 
early summer caulking, — scraping, 
painting, overhauling the motor of 
their inboard or outboard skiffs. One 
Long Island family bought a second 
hand boat three years ago and at 
last reports they haven't had it in the 
water. However, they have picked 
up considerable know-how on _paint- 
ing and mechanics. 

Once the luxury of the privileged 
few, boating is now a sport anyone 
can enjoy—all that’s needed is water! 
Whether 10 or 100 miles away, people 
are taking to the water in boats. From 
the camper’s canoe right on up, there 
are boats for every need, every in- 
come. You don’t need to be an expert 
to start . . . but there are some basic 
things to know. Our suggestion on 
how to gauge the weather and how to 
go on a boating party are only 4 
start. Before long you will be a 
seasoned salt who will refuse to stay 
in your cellar. 











